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A teacher’s contribution to children’s self-understanding. 


Discovering Self 


Tue Task OF DISCOVERING SELF 1S AN EXTREMELY DIFFICULT ONE. 
Psychiatrists and others recognize its complexity. No formula or plan 
can insure success in discovering one’s self. Writing in this field has 
implied that we should withdraw from others, undertake the task of 
“looking within,” and accept the “know thyself” slogan. 


The premise is made here that we understand self not so much by 
engaging in personal introspection, but rather through efforts to help 
children and others discover themselves. 


What is the self? Each person capable of feeling, believing, 
sensing, appreciating, cherishing, loving, valuing is responding in his 
own unique way. These qualities, a syndrome of all sensitivities, make 
up the self—the self we take to each situation. It is time that schools 
recognize mere fully the powerful implications of the self concept and 
make full provision for its effective use in working with children. 
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How then, does the teacher know his self? He needs to see clearly 

his strengths and limitations as a basis for improving his competencies 
and for capitalizing upon his assets in day-by-day work. As teachers 
are able to do this, they tend to become increasingly mature. 
. As the principal of a school gets to know teachers and challenges 
+m them to perform in a manner that helps children, he is creating a 
setting for the teacher to better know himself. As he listens, observes, 
discusses, challenges, clarifies ideas and situations with the teacher, 
he is creating an opportunity for the teacher to grow in self-understand- 
ing. The principal who knows little about a given teacher, who seldom 
finds time to communicate with him on issues and problems of vital 
importance to him, is doing little to create an opportunity for that 
teacher to grow in self-understanding. 

Likewise, as the teacher listens to children and creates an environ- 
ment which stimulates a variety of responses, encourages varied expe- 
riences, brings out potentials, clarifies concepts, he is contributing to 
the child’s self-understanding. 

As teachers probe children’s attitudes, challenge values, encourage 
them to refine and summarize accomplishments, the teachers themselves 
tend to grow. As they become technicians and assist children in manip- 
ulating things and in constructing, diagraming, condensing, portray- 
ing ideas in meaningful ways, growth of self is facilitated. As individ- 
uals are helped to diagnose fallacies in thinking, identify sources of 
difficulties, clarify confusion of relationships, determine inconsistencies 
in values, they are helped to know themselves. 

It is also important to create environmental conditions which help 
individuals know themselves as members of peer groups as well as of 
other groups. As children see themselves as participating members 
of groups, and as they develop the security that accompanies belonging, 
they tend to feel good about themselves. As they grow in group opera- 
tions and become involved in goal identification, they likewise grow in 
the degree to which responsibility and leadership are assumed and 
shared. These manifestations of growth portray emerging self-under- 
standing. 

The teacher who takes seriously the task of helping children grow 
in self-understanding is constantly improving, constructing, evaluating, 
modifying and guiding children. Such a person is developing major 
insights into his own self, not through hibernation but rather through 
actively trying to create environment which facilitates self-understand- 
ing in children. As we become “carried away” with helping children 
grow, as we sharpen our ability to focus on vital issues which affect 
growth, as we establish valid diagnoses of children’s learning diff- 
culties, we ourselves are growing in self-understanding. As the teacher 
grows in this dimension, he can and is teaching!—ROBERT S. FLEMING, 
professor of education and chairman, Department of Early Childhood 
and Elementary Education, New York University, New York. 
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Culture Determines 


Concept of Self 


Taproot of Child’s Religion 


By HARRY B. SCHOLEFIELD 


In THE DEVELOPMENT OF A CONCEPT OF 
self, religion is a primary force. I use 
the word “religion” in the broad sense 
in which it is used by Erich Fromm as 
being “any system of thought or action 
shared by a group which gives the in- 
dividual a frame of orientation and an 
object of devotion.” ' Using the word thus 
broadly, there has never been, nor will 
there ever be, a society which will not 
have to reckon with religion as an endur- 
ing part of life. 
Borrowing Mother’s Ego 
It is axiomatic in contemporary psy- 
chiatry to assume that in the beginning 
the child lives on a borrowed ego or what 
may be called a borrowed self-concept. 
Writes Earl Loomis, a psychiatrist and 
member of the faculty of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary: “All we know about 
child development points to the fact that 
at birth the ego is absent or barely func- 
tioning at all. For months mother must 
lend to the child her own ego in the forms 
of making tension endurable, providing 
boundaries and limitations, and facilitat- 
yetich, Fromm. Psychoanalysis and Religion, p. 21. 
2Earl Loomis. “Child Psychology eg Religion,’”’ Pas- 


toral Psychology, September 1956, p. 28. 
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ing essential functions.” ” What does the 
mother feel about having her ego on 
loan in this way? Is she so gratified by 
the child’s almost complete dependence 
that she would like to make the loan 
permanent as a means of inflating her 
own sense of self-importance? Is she in 
too much of a hurry to get her ego back. 
either because she has little faith in its 
strength or health or (and this may 
amount to the same thing) because she 
is afraid the little borrower may injure 
it before returning it? All of these ques- 
tions have a profound bearing on the 
nature of the child’s self-awareness be- 
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cause nothing is more important'in the 
growth of that awareness of self than 
the nature of the relationship between 
the mother and the child, the father and 
the child, and the mother and the father. 


Faith and Confidence Begin 
In Babyhood 

What is the origin of the faith and 
confidence in life which is the sine qua 
non of positive religion? It originates 
in the earliest struggle which marks the 
infant’s life, the conflict between his 
capacity for trust and mistrust. It is the 
early trust in life imparted to the child 
or developed by children and parents 
together which is the genesis of what we 
later describe as religious faith. There 
is a phrase in an ancient hymn on crea- 
tion found in the Hindu Vedas which 
tells us, “The Gods are later than this 
world’s production.” We can say that the 
theology which the child comes to accept 
as an adult is a relatively late produc- 
tion, deriving its feeling-substance from 
experiences which the child has long 
before he begins to be consciously reli- 
gious. The taproot of the child’s religion 
runs far back into the soil of his earliest 
experiences with life. 


Growth of Spirit and Personality 

There comes to mind the words in the 
gospel of Mark spoken by Jesus: “So 
is the kingdom of God as if a man should 
cast seed into the ground; and should 
sleep and rise night and day, and the 
seed should spring and grow up, he 
knoweth not how.” The mystery which 
surrounds the growth of the seed attends 
also the growth of the child’s spirit and 
personality. Seeing this truth increas- 
ingly demonstrated, we are becoming 
more and more aware that the religion 
of a child develops when we and the 
child also may be least conscious that 
the process is taking place. 
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On All Fronts at Once 


The religion of the child develops on 
all fronts at once. There is no method 
by which we can stake off a particular 
segment of experience and say: “I must 
be very careful at this point for here is 
where my child’s religion is taking form.” 

LeMon Clark gives an illustration of 
this which bears on parental attitudes 
toward sex. A 3-year-old child asked her 
mother the question: “Where do eggs 
come from?” The mother’s immediate 
reaction was: “Eggs are inseparable 
from sex. I must be very careful how I 
answer this question.” She was baking 
a cake at the time and more intent upon 
the cake-baking than on the child’s edu- 
cation. She lowered her voice and said 
very softly: “Eggs come from hens; hens 
lay eggs.” Her little daughter picked 
herself up from the floor, walked over 
to her mother and tugged at the hem of 





Courtesy, Deakin Family, Midvale, Utah 


. . nothing is more important in the growth 
of that awareness of self than the . . . relation- 
ship between the mother and the child .. .” 
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her dress until she caught her attention. 
“Mother,” she said in a troubled whisper, 
“Why do you talk so softly?” What was 
important here from the standpoint of 
the child’s developing religion was not 
only what the mother said but out of 
what wonder and love, out of what free- 
dom and anxiety she spoke. What is 
important in this little kitchen scene is 
that from a question having to do with 
eggs—possibly the eggs broken in the 
making of a cake—the child was de- 
veloping feelings about the mystery of 
birth which in time would become an 
extremely important part of her adult 
religion. 


Religious Meanings in All 
Relationships 

The _ teacher-child relationship is 
scarcely less religious in its nature than 
the parent-child relationship. It affects 
the child’s total orientation to life. It 
affects the child’s loyalties. The early 
experiences in school are especially im- 
portant because they are experiences in 


Culture Shapes Self 


Eteven AND A HALF THOUSAND BABIES 
were born today in the United States! 

Today, and every day last year, 11,500 
new citizens were suddenly thrust into 
American culture. Like most immigrants 
to our country, these 4 million new 
citizens must learn in a very few years 
how to behave in the organized and ac- 
cumulated heritage we call American 
culture. 

How will each one of these new citizens 
answer the demands that society will 
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which the child tests and tempers that 
self-awareness which grew in the begin- 
ning at the center of family life. For the 
young child, school is not so much a vesti- 
bule to society as we adults conceive it. 
For him it is society. From his teacher 
he learns the skills which he must have 
if he is to play the role society expects 
of him. But the true teacher gives him 
more than these skills. He respects and 
encourages his individuality. By what 
he is and by what he does, the teacher 
helps the child achieve the kind of self- 
trust which enables him to understand 
others and to be at home in the face of 
that which he does not understand. I am 
often struck by the thought that the 
ground over which teachers travel in 
their relationship to the growing child 
is always potentially holy ground. What- 
ever impinges on a child’s life, awaken- 
ing his individuality, perplexing or glad- 
dening it, has religious meanings. What- 
ever touches on his physical needs or is 
related to any aspect of his growth has a 
religious potential. 


By ETHEL ALPENFELS 


make of him? How will each play out 
the roles that culture will force upon 
him? How will each see himself when, 
one day, he comes marching into your 


classroom? 


Growing into Their Culture 

Unlike other immigrants, these 4 mil- 
lion new Americans were born into their 
culture. They do not need to un-learn 
and re-learn a new way of life. They will 
grow into their culture. Growing takes 
time. But growing also gives time. It 
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gives us (adults) a chance to help chil- 
dren realize their potentialities as, bit by 
hit, the concept of self takes root and 
grows in a cultural world of ideas, of 
persons and of things. 

In every society, the mother has the 
responsibility of introducing the child 
to the cultural demands—the restraints 
and the barriers—placed upon him by 
group patterns of behavior. The infant 
is nonsocial and “cultureless” at birth. 
Yet he is already an individual. He is 
unique in his physical make-up, a bundle 
of almost infinite potentialities. The crisis 
of his birth is his first contact with the 
realities of culture that slowly shape 
him into a social human being. 


“The concept of self 


Molded by Others 


In one society, it is a doctor or a nurse 
who slaps the infant to bring the spark 
of life. In another, it is the father who 
dips him into a specially prepared water; 
or perhaps it is a midwife who shakes his 
body toward the East—the sacred East 
from which she believes his “life-self” 
must come. Whichever way life begins, 
a long established and successful set of 
behavior patterns begins at once to 
modify his basic needs for food, warmth 
and love. The baby’s first satisfied cry 
for food is also his first step toward self 
—toward a whole life’s search for the 
fulfillment of love from others. But the 
development of self is not merely a 


takes root and grows in a cultural world of ideas, of persons and of things.” 








Courtesy, Grayson School, Westley, Calif. 
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matter of time. It is also a matter of the 
quality of the warmth, the consistency 
and the sense of security that we, the 
adults, have learned in our culture to 
give him that will affect all he says and 
does and feels not only in reference to 
others but to himself. 


As the child grows, he will share the 
experiences of those close to him. He will 
take on the attitudes and behaviors of 
those whom he will learn to love. He will 
find no freedom from his culture any- 
where in the world. It will mold his 
ideas and direct his actions, dominate 
his choice of life goals, and provide the 
stepping-stones that lead to the fulfill- 
ment of the self. 


Inconsistencies 


Culture, however, not only solves prob- 
lems in personality development—it 
creates them as well. As the child begins 
the learning process through which he 
discovers what he can expect from others 
and what others expect from him, he 
meets the inconsistencies found in every 
culture known to us: cooperation vs com- 
petition, “ideal” vs “real” values, “we” 
vs “they” in group living. These incon- 
sistencies of culture can and often do 
become crisis points for the growing 
child and areas of stress and strain for 
the adult. 

Our American culture emphasizes in- 
dividualism, separateness and apartness 
while, at the same time, it forces us 
toward conformity because it is what 
“everybody does” and “everybody be- 
lieves.” Separation often begins with the 
choice of the bottle rather than breast 
feeding or with isolation of the baby 
from its mother. Thrust into a material 
world of his own things, the child moves 
step by step from his own bassinet to 
crib, from his playpen to high chair and, 
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finally, to his own room. How can a cul. 
ture that stresses individualism at every 


transition point in the development of | 


self lay down, at the same time, a founda- 
tion for later attitudes of cooperation, 
friendliness, sharing and trust? 


Resolving Inconsistencies 


All cultures contain these inconsist- 
encies.. The dilemma is not unique to 
the United States. A maturing of self 
means resolving these inconsistencies. 
This, too, is. built into culture through 
the adults—parents, teachers, leaders— 
who can see and utilize separateness to 
preserve and create togetherness; who 
realize that anything that separates the 
child from people must be matched by 
values that transcend the inconsistencies 
of culture. 


Our 4 million new citizens need adults 
who feel comfortable with their culture 
because they see it as more than isolated 
patterns of behavior. Culture is a fine 
web that covers the whole of life. It gives 
meanings to the individual. It provides 
the framework within which he makes 
his choice of values and life goals. Cul- 
ture gives continuity to the society. 


Realization of Self 


In our own society bigness, complex- 
ity, frustration and inconsistency would 
overwhelm us if it were not possible for 
the individual to learn that realization 
of self takes place not in spite of but 
with the help of culture. Each self ex- 
ercises the power to select and choose his 
values. This search for consistency will 
be the life-time goal of each child born 
today. Each one needs adults who are 
able to see the interrelated roles of self 
and culture to lead him in his search for 


the fulfillment of self. 
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Social Experiences and Selfhood 


(C HitvREN AND ADULTS ARE GOVERNED 
by the concept of self which they develop 
and make a part of themselves. Thus we 
have boys and girls who assign to them- 
selves the role of clown, good citizen, 
manager, shrinking violet, little demon, 
sage, featherhead. 

Classrooms usually contain examples 
of all or most of the “types” mentioned 
plus a variety of other role-players. The 
roles in which we cast ourselves as chil- 
dren or adults are determined to a con- 
siderable degree by the culture in which 
we are born and bred. 

One’s view of himself—his growing 
concept of selfhood—is the product of 
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By HAROLD G. SHANE 


experience. In a very real sense children 
are the sum of their experiences. What 
happens to children (experience) shapes 
their values (the things they cherish), 
and their values govern their emerging 
self-concept. And, of course, one’s inter- 
pretation of his selfhood in time de- 
termines his behavior. All of this sounds 
complicated and perhaps even “wordy.” 
Actually the influence of the culture on 
the self-concept can be explained simply. 
Here are some points to keep in mind: 


Selfhood is built through experience. 
If children grew up in complete isolation 
they would be nonentities or at best some- 
thing less than human. Rich experiences 
enrich human life and create socially 
desirable concepts of self. 


Selfhood is influenced by satisfac- 
tions. As the sum total of his experiences 
increases, through his interaction with 
the culture, the child finds that certain 
happenings are rewarding and satisfying. 
Other experiences are repugnant or dis- 
turbing. As suggested in the accompany- 
ing picture, the child is motivated to 
define his place in a social group because 
of pleasant experiences which he wishes 
to repeat or increase. He selects a role 
intended to bring satisfaction, and this 
appreciably influences the selfhood he 
actually achieves. 


Selfhood is influenced by association 
with others. People are probably the 
most influential single element in the 
child’s developing self-concept. They 
can either help and strengthen him 
or do irreparable damage. As a child 
seeks approval in a culture he bases the 
kind of self he endeavors to be upon what 
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he thinks will bring acceptance or rejec- 
tion by a social group. Hence the quality 
of human relationships in his environ- 
ment is tremendously important to the 
maturing child’s selfhood. “Good” or 
“bad” behavior is a reflection of the 
child’s self-concept, and wholesome asso- 
ciations with others do a great deal to 
make his personality one which is con- 
sistent with the objectives good schools 
share. 


Depending upon the culture, the child 
may become one of many selves or no 
self at all. Biological research has estab- 
lished the fact that protoplasm is mullti- 
potential; that is, the environment or 
cultural milieu actually can substantially 
determine what one becomes, both phys- 
ically and intellectually. This is an im- 
portant fact for those who work with 
children to remember! This physical 
being of the child and his personality are 
capable of almost infinite improvement. 
He is not born predestined to a “good” 
or a “bad” life; instead, he develops an 
emerging self-concept through the proc- 
esses of living—a concept which controls 


what he attempts to do, and usually suc- 
ceeds in doing, with his life. 

The home, the school and the church 
can take hope and find challenge in the 
fact that self-concepts are culturally de- 
rived. Each of these great agencies can 
work with children in the confident and 
accurate belief that its efforts at strength- 
ening the social structure are as deeply 
significant as its contribution to the chil- 
dren who are becoming a part of that 
structure. 

And how do these four points add up? 
In a nutshell, they suggest that we can 
help children become better human 
beings by creating within the framework 
of our culture the best possible oppor- 
tunities for individual self-realization. 
We can help to create a better world for 
our children by helping them to grow up 
in a human culture that will predispose 
them to make a better world. How very 
true the message of this anonymous verse! 
I saw Tomorrow look at me 
From little children’s eyes, 

And thought how carefully we would teach 
If only we were wise. 


Oe OF THE HARDEST LESSONS THAT MEN OF GOOD WILL HAVE TO LEARN IS THAT 
peace is not an end in itself. It comes as a by-product of doing good. A few 
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years ago an English writer compared the world in its quest for peace to a 
rather singular fact about a bicycle. A bicycle, he pointed out, can stay upright 
only so long as it is in motion. Our society, he added, can stand upright only 
so long as it is moving in the direction of the things which make for peace. . . 

it is enough if we get hold of this truth. If the earth stopped spinning on its 
axis, life as we know it would cease. The sun moves each day in its appointed 
course and we have light. If we move each day in accordance with the highest 
understanding of the working of the laws of love, we shall have peace—but only 
if we move! Peace comes not to everyone, but “to every man that worketh good.” 
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Children 


By RICHARD M. BRANDT 


who know and like themselves 


Psychiatry tells us that the greatest need in Western culture today is to 
know and accept oneself. The sixty-four-dollar questions are: What 
does it mean to know and like oneself? How can teachers and parents 
help youngsters attain self-knowledge and self-acceptance? Richard M. 
Brandt, Institute for Child Study, University of Maryland, discusses 


some answers to these questions. 


“I’m going to be a cowboy when I grow 
up, interjected 6-year-old Bill as he hitched 
up his trousers and strutted toward the group. 
“My Daddy’s gonna buy me a horse and I’m 
gonna take care of it.” 

“I wanta be a nurse when I grow up,” said 
Jane, “and a mother and a teacher. I know 
how to cook. I made fudge last night and 
everybody ate it.” 


How rypicat is THIs SCENE FOR 6 YEAR 
olds as they wrestle with the questions 
of who they are and who they are going 
to be! How else can they come to like 
themselves except to try emulating people 
they and others admire until they find 
behavior patterns which gain them suc- 
cess and popularity! 


Coming to know oneself and coming 
to like oneself are perhaps the most im- 
portant tasks in growing up. Yet many 
people fail to master them—a_never- 
ending quest for their accomplishment 
prevails throughout life. Unhappiness, 
prejudice, failure, neurosis and even psy- 
chosis are the partners of inability to 
know and like oneself. 


Despite our technological advances we 
have made little progress as a nation in 
helping many of our citizens and future 
citizens attain sufficient self-awareness 
and self-acceptance to realize their po- 
tentialities. More than half of the hos- 
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pital beds in the United States are used 
for mental patients. Three children in 
every school classroom today can expect 
to spend part of their lives in a mental 
institution. These figures speak only of 
extreme examples of inadequate self- 
knowledge and _ self-acceptance. How 
many more millions never know that true 
sense of accomplishment, happiness or 
peace of mind which a democracy makes 
possible? Judging from the figures on 
alcoholism, homicide and suicide—in 
which our country ranks first, fourth and 
fifth respectively among the nations of 
the world—we are a long way from this 
achievement. Nor, when we consider our 
nation’s mental health, can we neglect to 
mention the vast use of escapist litera- 
ture, television and Western culture 
movies; the practice of many others to 
be involved in so many social activities 
that no time remains for reflection, for 
coming to terms with oneself. Psychiatry 
tells us that the greatest need in Western 
culture today is to know and accept one- 
self. [“Like” and “accept” are used 
interchangeably. | 


What does it mean to know and like 
oneself? How can teachers and parents 
help youngsters attain self-knowledge 
and self-acceptance? These are the sixty- 
four-dollar questions to be considered. 
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What It Means to Like Oneself 


People who like themselves possess 
poise and self-confidence. They feel the 
world to be friendly, supportive and chal- 
lenging rather than threatening. They en- 
joy living for today rather than worrying 
unduly about tomorrow and stewing over 
yesterday's mistakes. They lack the ten- 
sion and fear which characterize millions 
of people. 


Liking oneself has its roots in the 
quality of close interpersonal relation- 
ships a child has, first at home and later 
with an expanding group of individuals 
both in and out of the home. In these 
relationships being liked, valued and ac- 
cepted by the important people in a 
child’s life contributes much more to his 
self-acceptance than any particular disci- 
pline or child-training technique. All 


important is the climate of feeling and 
understanding which surrounds the child. 
Research shows that children accept 
themselves when they come from homes 
in which mutual trust and concern for 
each family member prevail, where a 
closeness of affection and a sharing of 
each other’s problems and interests exist. 
In some homes children are closely 
supervised, while in others they have 
more freedom. In all of them feelings 
are shared and children know they are 
loved and wanted. Even when “no” is 
said and limits are set, children feel 
they are not being rejected or misunder- 
stood. 

Mary Lou had pleaded for days with 
her mother to put up her hair, only to 
be told, “I’m busy.” Instead, her mother 
had nagged Mary Lou to pick up her 
clothes and straighten up her room, with 


“... children accept themselves when they come from homes in 
which mutual trust and concern for each family member prevail . . .” 


* 
tf 


ld 


Courtesy, Deakin Family, Midvale, Utah 
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little success. An understanding aunt 
came to call and before long took the 
ten minutes needed to fix Mary Lou’s 
hair. This was done in an atmosphere of 
fun and mutual enjoyment—not grudg- 
ingly. Mary Lou’s whole attitude 
changed. She offered to do the dishes; in 
fact, for the next day or so not enough 
home chores could be found, so willing 
was she to help. 

Not one incident alone but perhaps 


.a hundred like this a week determine 


the atmosphere in which self-like or dis- 
like flourish. On the one hand we find 
bitterness, loneliness and a developing 
chip-on-the shoulder attitude of, “Just 
try to get some work out of me!” Accom- 
panying this attitude are guilt feelings 
and sullenness which gradually turn into 
self-dislike and disapproval. On the other 
hand, we find a feeling of, “People are 
kind and do care about me,” gradually 
evolving into self-like and approval. 

Liking oneself comes from being liked 
and valued not just at home but at school, 
in the community and among the peer 
group. While some understanding and 
support can be expected, children’s ac- 
ceptance in these latter institutions de- 
pends much more on the social, academic 
and physical skills they possess and the 
behavior they practice. Where loving 
parents can be and many times should be 
forgiving or understanding, the larger 
community is often cruel and rejecting 
over inappropriate behavior. Many fac- 
tors—including maturity level, energy 
supply, mental capacities, manners, ap- 
pearance, habits—which the child takes 
with him into the larger community de- 
termine how he will be welcomed there. 
The peer group can be pretty punishing, 
for instance, on the 11-year-old boy who 
lacks sufficient coordination to play base- 
ball adequately or who talks and dresses 
like a “‘sissy.” 
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Teachers Can Help 

Teachers can help a child to like him- 
self in at least two ways. First, they can 
come to know him as a person, to under- 
stand his concerns about himself and his 
world, and to be sensitive to his feelings 
and things which bother him. Being a 
good and trusted listener is often a mark 
of good teaching. Clark Moustakas in his 
book, The Teacher and the Child, demon- 
strates how teachers can become sensitive 
to a child’s inner world and help him 
gain feelings of self-acceptance. (See 
page 329, Books for Adults.) 

To achieve the kind of relationship in 
which a youngster feels valued, a teacher 
must often discard many of his own ideas 
about proper dress, manners and speech 
for children; otherwise he will never see 
the child as a valuable person. This is no 
easy task. Many children come to school 
having learned ways of behaving that are 
acceptable at home but out of step by the 
teacher’s standard of conduct. If we try 
to correct too many behaviors at once, 
we lose the chance to reach the child at 
all. The child who makes his contribution 
to class discussion “grammatically in- 
correct” is likely not to contribute again 
if he is corrected three or four times 
while speaking. Right timing in correct- 
ing children is important if their feelings 
of being accepted are not to be damaged. 
The timing should vary for each child. 
It depends on how much a teacher can 
overlook some behaviors while focusing 
on others. 

Second, teachers can concentrate on 
making a child feel successful. Realizing 
the psychological significance of success, 
a sixth-grade math teacher found teach- 
ing slow-learning youngsters a simple 
matter. He took children achieving two 
or more years under grade-level norms 
and gave them daily arithmetic tests. The 
tests were so designed that, for the first 
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time in their lives, these pupils were able 
to do correctly 90 to 100 per cent of 
their problems. Within a few weeks they 
were beginning to feel that arithmetic 
was something they could do. Then the 
teacher began stepping up the level of 
work. By making sure that suctess ex- 
periences continued, he was able to make 
children who had always hated mathe- 
matics become enthusiastic about it. In a 
year’s time the achievement level went 
up two and three grade levels for most 
children. 

We do the things we feel we can do 
and not the things we feel we cannot do. 
Such a simple maxim! Yet how often we 
seem to forget it when working with chil- 
dren! 


Knowing Oneself 


Healthy development depends not only 
on liking oneself but also on knowing 
oneself. Children differ in this capacity 
as do adults. Some are realistic in their 
self-perceptions and know their strengths 
and limitations, while others seem unable 
to see themselves objectively. 

Although self-understanding is often 
stated as one of our educational goals, 
present knowledge is skimpy concerning 
the factors which bring it about. Research 
has indicated that several factors are 
likely contributors to self-understanding. 
One of these is self-acceptance. The more 
a youngster can accept himself, the less 
he struggles to build himself up in his 
own eyes and overlook his weaknesses. 
Here is a letter written by a third-grader 
who accepts himself enough to recognize 
areas in which he needs to improve. (The 
ideas in his letter were not prompted by 
the teacher. ) 


Dear Parents, 

I like science and recess the most. I think 
I need to improve in reading and writing. 
The reason I like science the most is because 
we study animals and other hobbies of mine. 
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I think I work pretty quietly, but not too 
quietly. Sometimes I share my materials. | 
am mostly a good sport. 

We have a new book called Cowboy Jim. It 
is a good book to read, but I need help, there 
are some words I don’t know in the book. 
Will you help me Daddy and read to me? It 
is fun in school because they sometimes do 
what I like. I don’t! ! ! like to sing. 

Love, 
BOBBIE 


Children who are not doing well or 
who do not accept themselves often write 
glowing letters. Either they cannot recog- 
nize their limitations or, more likely, 
they feel uncomfortable stating them in 
words. The teacher’s task is to help such 
children recognize areas of strength in 
themselves and play up these areas, so 
that weaknesses do not dominate the self- 
picture and promote its distortion. 
David’s teacher illustrates how negative 
self-pictures can be turned into positive 
one’s by knowing exactly what a child 
is capable of doing: 

The children in David’s group were getting 
ready to take their reading books home to 
show their parents (traditional when children 
finish a book in the reading circle). When 
the teacher handed David his book he said: 
“TI don’t want to take my book home, I can't 
read.” Even though he had been absent the 
teacher knew he had mastered the vocabulary 
in the book, so she asked him if he would like 
to read it to her. David read the whole 
book orally to the teacher. When he finished 
he was grinning widely and his eyes were 
sparkling. “I can read, can’t I, Mrs. L.?” 
Teacher: “Yes, David, you did a good job. 
Now do you think you’d like to take your 
book home?” His answer was an eager “Yes!” 


Evaluating Helps Self-Appraisal 


Classroom practice may also influence 
self-understanding. Research is begin- 
ning to show that children who are ac- 
customed to evaluating their classroom 
activities and behavior are more accurate 
in self-appraisal than other children. On 
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the other hand, formal test experiences 
may not be any more influential, as one 
might presume, than other kinds of expe- 
riences. Children seem to assess as well 
their abilities which have not been sub- 
jected to formal testing as those which 
have been so tested. All experiences pos- 
sibly involve some amount of examina- 
tion and affect the developing self- 
concept. Every experience in _ lifting 
things, every tussle with age mates, every 
tackle in football games is a likely con- 
tributor to a child’s estimate of his 
strength. 


Intelligence, maturity level and ac- 
ceptance by peers also seem to be related 
to self-understanding. Older children, 
children with higher I.Q.’s and children 
who are popular with their classmates 
tend to appraise their own skills more 
accurately than the others. 


Courtesy, Australian Information Bureau 





Realizing Potentialities 

Finally, it should be said that children 
who like themselves and know themselves 
will have a head start in life over those 
who do not know nor accept themselves 
so well. With their feet on the ground 
they approach the world boldly, realis- 
tically and openmindedly. Even against 
strong group pressure, they can say “no” 
comfortably when the occasion demands. 
They can accept criticism without be- 
coming overly upset. They are less easily 
threatened by failure and reproof. They 
are unafraid to try something new. Tak- 
ing their own limitations in stride, they 
are less critical of other people. They 
tend to find something admirable in all 
people. In short, they are free to be them- 
selves, to realize their own potentialities 
and to help others realize theirs. Surely 
education must consider its role in en- 
abling youngsters to attain these ends! 


“... free to be themselves” 
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By VIRt NIA AXLINE 


ALL THE THINGS WE ARE 


What are the factors that add up to all the things we are? Do we know 
why or how the individual selects, responds, interprets and takes away 
bits of experiences which become a part of his self-concept? Graphic 
examples are given which help us understand the emerging self. 








Many years aco Watt Wuirman 
wrote a thorough observation of the ways 
in which a child becomes a person. In 
his poem, There Was a Child Went Forth, 
he mingled all the ingredients that blend 
into the developing personality of the 
child: 


There was a child went forth every day, 


And the first object he looked upon. that 


object he became, 


And that object became part of him for the 
day or a certain part of the day, 


Or for many years or stretching cycles of 
years.' 

He continued to enumerate all the 
factors that add up to all the things we 
are. Walt Whitman had a great gift for 
expressing with understanding and 
beauty the sum total of his observations 
of a child’s developing concept of self. 


Process of Emerging 


But children, too, have their own ways 
of expressing their increasing awareness 
of the process of emerging as an individ- 
ual. I recall Jimmy’s description of him- 
self. Jimmy was 7 years old. One day as 
he sat at the table painting an abstract 
bit of art, he glanced up and said: 
“There’s something here, all right. It’s 
still wet. And you can see it’s running 
together somewhat. I don’t know exactly 
what it is now or what it will turn out 
to be later, but it’s got everything in it 

1 Whitman, Walt, “There Was a Child Went Forth.” 


The Complete Poetry of Walt Whitman, Vol. I. P. 357. 
New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 1948, 
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but the noise.” Then he piled up a pre- 
carious collection of objects on the edge 
of the table; dipped his brush first in 
red, then yellow, then blue; and suddenly 
and simultaneously shoved off the objects 
and painted streaks across his paper. He 
grinned and commented: “Now I’ve 
painted some noise in it, too’” 

It is difficult to clearly and concisely 
enumerate all the things we are. We can- 
not make a clear-cut dichotomy of the 
physical factors, the psychological fac- 
tors and the social factors because they 
are al] interrelated and intermingled. 
We know the child’s concept of self is de- 
veloping through the learning process. 
We do not know what this learning proc- 
ess is. We have a few inklings about the 
various factors that influence ‘earning. 
But we do not know why or how the in- 
dividual selects, responds, interprets and 
takes away bits of experiences which be- 
come a part of his self-concept. 

It reminds me of the child who one 
rainy day went to the corner grocery 
for his mother and bought a quart of 
milk. On the way home he dropped the 
bottle and it broke. He studied the results 
for a few minutes, then strode on home 
and announced to his mother that there 
would be no milk. 

“Why?” she asked in surprise. Ob- 
viously there was no milk, but she did 
not know what had happened. He sat 
down on a chair in the kitchen and said: 
“Because oil and water do not mx, espe- 
cially if one of them is not oil.” 
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I think I am reminded of this far- 
fetched observation because at the present 
time we have no way of predicting what 
experiences the child has that will mix or 
dissipate or break apart. Our observa- 
tions indicate that the child learns in 
many ways. He learns at many different 
speeds and as a result of many different 
procedures. It is a mistake to try to 
classify, add up and provide a formula 
for the exact nature of the learning 
process. 

We know children are uncanny ob- 
servers of human nature. We know they 
are far more flexible and adaptable to 
change than their adult counterparts. We 
know they are more sensitive, under- 
standing and tolerant than most adults. 
We know their capacities are far greater 
than anyone has ever been able to meas- 
ure—hbecause our measurement proce- 
dures are too narrow, stereotyped and 
static. The “oil and water” in the child’s 
learning experience do not mix, although 
we attempt measurement as if they did. 
We verbalize our concern about the un- 
known factors, but we do not push our 
inquiry into that exploration with suff- 
cient persistence. 

I recall an experience with a 6-year- 
old blind girl in a garden in the spring 
looking at the tulips. She bent down close 
to a flower, touched it gently with her 
fingers, asked if she might pick the flower 
and “see it some more.” She was told that 
she could if she wanted to. She picked 
the flower, pressed it against her cheek, 
her lips. She smelled it, traced the petals 
with her fingers. Finally, she said with 
a gentle sigh of appreciation: “This, 
then, is a tulip.” Then having experienced 
the observation in her own way she 
handed it back to me and said: “Here it 





Virginia Axline is associate professor of educa- 
tion at New York University. 
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“... that object he became.” 





Courtesy, Virginia Axline 


is. Put it back and let it grow some 
more.” 

A difficult assignment for the tulip! 
Inevitable for the development of the 
human personality! 


They Are All Me 


I recall another conversation -that [| 
had with this child. She had had vision 
for four years of her life before cancer 
claimed first one eye and then the other. 
She went through a period of intense 
anxiety, despair and depression. One day 
we were in the playroom together. Sud- 
denly she said: “This is a very special 
room with a one-way door. I come in 
here and bring all of me with me. And 
you are here, too. There are all the 
sounds and smells and things to touch 
and things to love and things to be afraid 
of. Sometimes in here I pretend that I 
can see again. But do you know what? 
I don’t think it really matters if I can 
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ever see again or not. With my eyes, that 
is. And, sometimes, I think that inside 
of me are all the things I ever did see— 
and there’s not much difference to the 
way things look to me now. If I knock 
things over—if I spill things—if I break 
things—so what? You know what? No 
what! That’s what. Because I’m me in 
here. I’m the me that breaks things, or 
doesn’t; that laughs, or cries; that drops 
things or throws things or hangs on tight 
to them. They are all me—clumsy as an 
old cow, sometimes. But not always. Be- 
cause I can imagine, sometimes in my 
mind, that is, that I can pick out of the 
sky and hold in my hand the full rainbow 
and the fluffy white clouds that I used to 
see. And I don’t ever have to look at the 
broken glass or the mean scowls on the 
cross people’s faces.” 

I remember that child vividly. Six 
years old when she made these observa- 
tions. Young enough to have uncrushable 
hope. Old enough in her experiences to 
value the total self and not any one part 
to the exclusion of the others. All the 
things she was, experienced by her at 
one time or another, sorted out, stored 
away for any future use she might want 
to make of these memories, used when 
she needed them most for comfort and 
reassurance. And quite possibly, at times, 
terrified by the impact of her increasing 
self-awareness of what she is and what 
she hopes to be. Then she must experience 
that surge of inner strength, that psychic 
energy, that reaching out for on-going 
life. Then she is able to cope more ade- 
quately with her increasing world. 

We go through life, day after day, 
taking into ourselves the experiences that 
become a part of us. What are we like? 
What do we know? What do we think? 
What do we feel? What do we believe 
in? Where are we going? 

I would like to share with you the 
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Courtesy, Edward A. Dunlap, M.D., New Yor Hospital 


“All that I am is due to you.” 


words of a 14-year-old girl who was 
asked to write her autobiography. I think 
we might well consider this child’s ques- 
tions in all their serious implications— 
consider them and hope sincerely that 
education will more adequately meet the 
crisis we are experiencing in the world 
today. Anne’s contribution was in blank 
verse: 


All That I Am 
How can I tell you about my life 
When I don’t know what it is 
Or why it is 
Or where it is going? 
All I know is that a body called mine 
Exists on a planet called Earth. 
I don’t know why it is 
Or where it is going. 
Ask me about my body and I can say a little. 
Ask me about planet Earth and I shudder. 
It is a cold unfriendly planet 
Where men hate one another 
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And plot to make war 

And thrill to do violence. 

They have made the atomic bomb 

But that is not bad enough. 

Now they talk about a hydrogen bomb 
And are glad to think about that. 


It will be the end of the world, they tell us 
Its destruction will not leave us a thing. 
And we will die in the white hot heat of hate. 
But then, again, what have we got to live for? 
| have only my plea to be born again 

On another planet that is now a star. 

And all I ask is something good to believe in. 
Give us back God and prayers and faith. 
Give us back a feeling of not being afraid. 
Give us back honesty and a slowing down 
So that there is time for us to live. 

Give us a gentle peace among ourselves 

And an understanding that cancels hate. 


Teacher, teacher, this is my autobiography. 

I was born fourteen years ago in the shadows 
of war 

The last war and the war to come. 

And I am sick to death of those shadows. 

I want to come out and live in the sunlight 


In the bright sunlight where no one can be 
afraid 

I want only to know one thing 

I ask only this of my parents and teachers 

Please, please teach us how to live in peace 

For it is cold comfort to know that education 

Provides us only with the shovels 

With which to dig a deep grave for peace. 


Put in my life some bright brave colors 

And a gentleness that I might touch, too, 
the fragile things 

Give me a heart that feels for others 

And tears of compassion that I am free to 
shed. 

Let me walk humbly with all the peoples on 
earth 

And be content. sometimes, with small quiet 
things. 

Let voices whisper as well as shout 

Let our songs be both happy and sad 

For out of the impact of all our experiences 

Comes the person who is both sane and mad 

All that I am is due to you 

To your love or your hate or your fear 

All that I am is all that I am 

Hopefully. prayerfully living year after year 
after year. 


GIFT TO ACEI BUILDING FUND 
(Gifts to ACEI Building Fund are Tax Exempt) 


Date ee eee 


To ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C.: 


I hereby give to the Building Fund of the Association for Childhood Education International, a 
corporation organized under the laws of the District of Columbia and now having office at 1200 15th 


Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C., 
the sum of 


$... ; enclosed. 


Address 
City 
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By JANE E. BEASLEY 


A Preschool Child 


is becoming 


To emerge as a personality within the span of time between three and 
five years is no small accomplishment! During these stages a child 
begins to discover who he is, what he is like and how he can relate to 
egocentricity (“me-ness’) and a new-found confidence while he concur- 
rently begins to relate to others. The wavering between the “me-me” 
part of him and the “you have some” (relating to others) part of him 
is evident. It is important that the child be helped through these natural 
stages—and not lose face—in order that he maintain stability. It is 








equally important that he accept realistic limitations set by adults. 


SA LL wine.” “Ricut now.” “I can Do 
it.” “I want it to keep.” “Stay with me.” 
“Play with me.” “More.” “Let me!” 
The urgency of the 3- to 5-year-old’s 
world pervades his activities. His own 
importance is almost limitless. His en- 
ergies are practically unbounded. He is 
becoming. He is developing the self- 
functions which, according to Allport, 
are “. . . the special aspects of person- 
ality that have to do with warmth, with 
unity, with a sense of personal impor- 
tance.””! 


There is much that is unknown about 
the emerging process of the personality. 
Many times we are unable to account for 
one child’s apparent growth in self- 
confidence or for another’s persistent 
timidity. We have evidence, however, 
that important components of personality 
are formed in the first four or five years.” 
We know that a child in the usual course 
of events discovers who he is, what he is 
like, how he can relate to a world of 
people and things. In this stage of growth 
he encounters many irreconcilable fac- 
tors. The lessening of his own importance 
in the face of the encroaching rights of 
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others is one which sometimes causes 
conflict. Other struggles ensue as his in- 
creasing autonomy and_ independence 
free him to undertake many new accom- 
plishments but call for new limitations 
and prohibitions. It is probably safe to 
assume that the quality of help we give 
the child—understanding, compassion- 
ate, supportive help—in his search for 
appropriate ways of dealing with conflict 
is more important than any contrived 
security or insulation from stress we 
might attempt to provide. 


A Steadying Hand 


Let’s consider the first pressure area, 
that of the child’s achieving what Erikson 
terms “mutual regulation.”* How can we 
help? This age child vacillates between 
egocentric self-enhancement and the be- 
ginnings of responsible social participa- 
tion. His fluctuations require a steady- 
ing hand from us. The best of circum- 
stances will still hold many uncertainties 





Jane E. Beasley is research associate, Horace- 
Mann-Lincoln Institute cf School Experimenta- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 
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“I can do it.” 


and much that will be perceived of as 
unreasonable by the child. Certain hurts 
and disappointments will be inevitable. 
Our managing to communicate to him a 
quality of empathy that says “Of course 
you want to be first; you want the red 
paint and no other; you like that car so 
much you want to keep it for your very 
own; I know!” gives him a chance to save 
face while he is helped step by step to 
learn the penalties and the less obvious 
pleasures of sharing. It is important, for 
example, that he not acquire guilt feel- 
ings for his inordinate, immature de- 
mands, or experience adult-induced 
humiliation for a righteous outburst. 
Even in the process of abandoning a par- 
ticular practice, he should not risk un- 
necessarily the disapproval of a person 
significant to him. Where there is a pre- 
vailing attitude of helping a child through 
the difficult spots, he is more likely to 
preserve a stable sense of “I’m all right.” 
He is less likely to be motivated by such 
anxiety, shame or doubt that he loses his 
essential “‘me-ness” in capitulating to the 
demands of others. 


Testing Limitations 


In regard to the second pressure area, 
that of the child’s learning to draw fully 
on his own capacities but dealing with 
necessary boundaries within which he 
must learn to operate, our role is similar. 
A 3 year old may be highly ingenious in 
the irrational means he uses to command 
those around him, but also frightened at 
his effectiveness. A 4 year old who shows 
destructive impulses in his play with 
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others may be finding needed outlets for 
“had” feelings but be extremely anxious 
at the havoc he is creating. In each in- 
stance, our ability to define firmly limits 
beyond which he cannot go provides him 
with an assurance of safety needed by 
him and those of us with him. A quiet, 
firm but kindly statement—“‘You cannot 
hit Mary Ann. You cannot hurt her. You 
can hit the punching bag all you want.” 
—clarifies a course of action for him in 
time of stress. So also does our willing- 
ness to help him channel the strong feel- 
ings go with him in his anger, stay with 
him until it subsides. He tests out leeway 
in relation to realistic limitations. In 
addition, we grant him the right to feel 
hostile, jealous or sad. Our sensitivity 
to the way he perceives himself and others 
permits him to learn respect for himself 
because he senses our respect for him. 
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By BERNICE BAXTER 


Eye Level of Children 


How do we get on eye-level of children so that we can better help them 
understand themselves? Bernice Baxter, director of education in human 
relations, Oakland Public Schools, California, gives us many ways. 


A 6 YEAR OLD MADE THIS SIGNIFICANT 
statement to her teacher: “I wish I could 
read so that the kids would like me.” 
The teacher, realizing the deep feeling 
that prompted this remark, mentally 
placed this little girl among those to 
whom she would give particular attention. 
She knew that Jean’s vision was not too 
good and that her coordination had been 
impaired by an accident. However, she 
had not realized that being in a reading 
group that was moving comparatively 
slowly was the cause of deep disturbance 
to Jean. Jean’s friends were in the more 
rapidly moving group. Being out of the 
fast group meant loss of status and friend- 
ship in Jean’s thinking. This was a sig- 
nificant fact. 

Over the weeks, specially directed help 
by the teacher made it possible for Jean 
to participate occasionally with the 
stronger readers. Within a reasonably 
short time, a combination of Jean’s deter- 
mination and the teacher’s assistance 
made the coveted goal attainable. Jean 
was ready to join her friends in the better 
reading group. Relaxed and _ happy, 
Jean’s physical coordination seemed to 
improve immediately. Being with those 
she liked seemed to cause strain and 
anxiety to disappear. Jean began to ac- 
cept herself without further question, and 
her disposition changed for the better. 


Changing Attitudes by Self-Acceptance 


An accident had retarded Jean’s school 
achievement. Being a child with high 
aspirations, Jean found it difficult to 
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reconcile her ambition for herself and 
her own placement in a reading group 
that she knew was not the best group. 
Jean’s comment had indicated that in her 
logic social approval depended upon 
being in a good reading group. Jean’s 
teacher was wise enough to understand 
her need. She quietly made plans to help 
Jean gain the power in reading that would 
make it easy for Jean to accept herself. 
When her goal was achieved, Jean’s atti- 
tude toward school and her classmates 
underwent a sudden transformation. Her 
feeling about herself had been a block 
to her general well-being. 

Observant teachers are becoming in- 
creasingly aware that children’s feelings 
about themselves affect both their aca- 
demic achievement and their attitudes 
toward other people. That which a child 
wants for himself is frequently influenced 
by what he believes others think about 
him. This is easily comprehended when 
we stop to think how young children 
have experienced adult reactions to their 
successes and failures. In a child’s early 
formative preschool years, adults praise 
his successes and show displeasure with 
his failures. He soon discovers for him- 
self that warm approval usually accom- 
panies successful performance, while 
coldness and unresponsiveness accom- 
pany failure. 

Jean’s case may serve as an index to 
results which often follow when a child’s 
confused ideas about himself are cleared. 
Cause and effect operate in behavior just 
as they do in other aspects of learning. 
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Sometimes, however, we do not analyze 
behavior with the same search for cause 
and effect relationship as we do when 
diagnosing reading or arithmetic difficul- 
ties. It is so easy to look at the individ- 
ual’s performance and so difficult to know 
his feelings and motivations. His own 
thinking about himself may be deeply 
hidden and hard to detect. 


By helping children fulfill whatever 
may be necessary for self-acceptance, 
teachers often assist children remove 
blocks to learning. With some individ- 
uals, there may be need for changed con- 
cepts of themselves. Some may require 
the skill of special consultants. Highly 
disturbed children may need medical or 
psychiatric treatment. However, most 
children will respond to teacher-planned 
classroom activities. Through simple but 
carefully thought out procedures, teachers 
sometimes discover much about individ- 
ual children and their own unique atti- 
tudes and ideas. Children often reveal 
their feelings in stories that they tell or 
write. 


Revealing Feelings about Themselves 


A group of primary teachers asked 
children to write short stories about them- 
selves, indicating what they liked about 
their school, their teacher, their home, 
their playmates and themselves. Selected 
sentences from these stories serve to indi- 
cate how children will reveal feelings in 
ordinary classroom writings if conditions 
are encouraging and the teacher sym- 
pathetic. 


Yesterday Doryce and I had a fight about 
some game. We are still good friends. From 
now on we will be good friends. (Teacher’s 
comment: This is a very quiet and shy child. 
She was disturbed about a fight with one of 
her very few friends.) 
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Dear Mother: | want to go swimming some- 
lime. I will write you a story about a little 
boy. His name was Steve. One good day five 
boys went swimming. One of the boys was 
white. He did not know how to swim good. 
The boy had sunburn. He was white and that 
was why he got sunburn. All the other boys 
did not. (Teacher’s comment: This child is a 
Negro boy, very quiet and seemingly well 
adjusted. Apparently the story about a Negro 
child and his white playmates, The Old Swim- 
ming Hole, impressed him. The story had 
been read to the entire class, but this boy was 
the only child to react to it when given an 
opportunity to express what he liked about 
himself and his relationships with others.) 


I am mean to people. I like to beat up 
Terry. (Teacher's comment: This is a quiet 
boy and did not talk about what he had writ- 
ten. ) 


Sometimes when I have a doll I pull her 
hair off. My mother says that she is not going 
to get any more dolls but she does get me 
some more dolls. I like dolls but I tear off 
their hair. Sometimes I am sleeping in bed 
and somebody gets me out of my bed and I be 
so mad. (Teacher's comment: This child is 
evidently being disturbed by others in the 
home. I have not been able to get further in- 
formation but will try to talk more with this 
little girl.) 


Having children write simple stories 
such as these is not an unusual classroom 
practice. The pointed feature about the 
activity is the use the teacher makes of 
the information about the children. Hav- 
ing given them a quiet time to write what 
they felt, each teacher learned new facts 
about certain children. Conferences were 
then held with some of the children, with 
the result that the teacher’s understanding 
was increased. He learned the children’s 
fears as well as their hopes. 


Becoming Acceptable to Others 

When attention is given to helping 
children adjust and become more accept- 
able to others, teachers assume respon- 
sibility for an important aspect of chil- 
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dren’s social development. One teacher 
reports a year’s study of the behavior of 
six 8-year-old children who were not well 
adjusted. Special guidance was given 
this group. The teacher reported the 
following three approaches used toward 
a better understanding of the needs of 
these six children: 


Analysis of the observed effect upon the 
social behavior of six 8-year-old isolates of 
the use of selected literature plus the discus- 
sion of the concepts developed in such litera- 
ture. 

Analysis of the observed effect upon the 
social behavior of 8-year-old isolates of the 
use of such devices as socio-dramas, role play- 
ing and groupings based upon sociograms. 

Development of stories useful in promot- 
ing discussions among 8 year olds of problems 
in social behavior significant to their age 
level group. 


Selection of a few descriptive state- 
ments regarding the behavior of the six 
children will suggest some of the behavior 
improvement that took place. With more 
than awareness to obvious needs of a few 
of the children in his classroom, the 
teacher in whose classroom the six chil- 
dren were enrolled planned a program of 
instruction suggested by the approaches 
above. The results of the carefully devel- 
oped instructional activities are reflected 
in the type of behavior upon which the 
teacher’s efforts focused: 


Mary has made a social life for herself. 
While the group she is playing with is younger 
than she, Mary now has friends to play with 
at noon and recess. 


Joan has shown a definite improvement 
in her behavior. The children have stopped 
complaining about her, and several girls have 
asked to sit with her. 


Helen’s behavior shows no change. For a 
short period she seemed to be showing prog- 
ress in playing with Grace and Sue, but her 
long absence of two months deprived her of 
developing these budding friendships. 
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Jim’s record of observed behavior reveals 
little. It is evident from his many rejections 
that Jim’s play will have to be very closely 
observed in the hope of finding what he does 
to antagonize his group. 


Tom’s record shows a definite trend toward 
improvement. He has stopped being a show- 
off and a tease. 


George, too, has shown improvement in his 
behavior. To date this has not increased his 
status with the group, but eventually his in- 
creased pleasantness will probably win him 
some friends. 


Understand or Condemn? 

Behavior is but a symptom of a child’s 
stage of being at a given time. An error 
common to all who teach is the tendency 
to look upon certain types of behavior 
as static blocks to learning. Some behav- 
ior may well have this effect, but the 
block should demand our understanding 
rather than our condemnation. Although 
it may be difficult and involved to trace 
all behavior to contributing causes, the 
ferreting out of the reasons for a given 
child’s behavior may throw light on other 
children’s problems. The process of 
analysis will have value in and of itself 
if it establishes a habit of searching for 
conditions which have produced the be- 
havior in question. 


Other Disciplines and Agencies 


To interpret and understand the be- 
havior of some children, teachers may 
need consultation and skilled profes- 
sional advice. The consultative services 
of those in institutes of child study, of 
those in various agencies which serve 
families and children and even of those 
who are specialists in mental and phys- 
ical health may be necessary. Fortu- 
nately many of these resources are avail- 
able to schools. The literature in child 
study is replete with references from 
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psychology, sociology and anthropology 
which contribute to better understanding 
of behavior. 

This is a time when all who are inter- 
ested in the well-being of individuals 
are required to work closely and cooper- 
atively toward improving the living en- 
vironment for families. Health, welfare, 
housing and recreation all are part of 
the totality of planning. The teacher can 
learn much that is helpful in guiding 
children through direct contact with other 
professional workers. To the extent that 
the school, particularly the teacher, be- 
comes partners with all who serve fam- 
ilies will the school contribute the max- 
imum to each individual’s education. 


Adjusting to New Standards 


Under presently existing conditions of 
life, with families moving from place to 
place, all members of the family may ex- 
perience an insecurity that is disturbing 
and disrupting. Especially will this be 
true of the continuity of behavior pat- 
terns of young children. Having to adjust 
to different school standards when 
changing schools may cause children 
considerable anxiety. Parents and chil- 
dren may need counseling if they are to 
make the transition from place to place 
without strain and tension. 


Of first importance in a_ rapidly 
changing world is the individual’s need 
to know himself. If he is to understand 
others and to adjust to a constantly shift- 
ing kaleidoscope of events, he will need 
the security of self-knowledge and self- 
dependence. This learning begins with 
birth, but a rational understanding of 
one’s own behavior is an integral part of 
education. The capacity to relate to others 
and to the aspirations of society grows 
with the child’s wholesome concept of 
himself. Integrity of the person is educa- 
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tion’s greatest achievement; the child is 
never too young for guidance in this 
direction. 


Teachers help children to know them- 
selves through all the contacts that they 
experience. Like other aspects of develop- 
ment, this learning is continuous and 
related to all other learning. Conditions 
that promote satisfying outcomes in 
other areas of the school’s program oper- 
ate in this phase of maturation. It is a 
significant fact that the examples cited 
here are from the classrooms of teachers 
confronted with the complex problems 
of general instruction in crowded urban 
areas. The children whose feelings about 
themselves and whose capacities to relate 
to others were being studied were mem- 
bers of regular classrooms. Their teach- 
ers had no particular time to engage in 
special guidance. In short, learning to 
know one’s self is not achieved in a rari- 
fied atmosphere. It is a “down-to-earth” 
realistic process which involves wise 
teaching and step-by-step responsiveness. 


Self-Dependence 

Jean, Mary, Joan, Helen, Jim, Tom 
and George are children who enjoy dif- 
fering social environments. Some have 
parents who both work. Others have 
mothers who devote full time to their 
families. Conditions of the environment 
alone cannot be considered responsible 
for the behavior of any of these children. 
For one reason or another each child 
needed guidance in relating to other per- 
sons. The teachers of these children were 
wise enough to know that the first essen- 
tial in effective human relationships is 
self-dependence and that self-dependence 
starts with understanding one’s self. This 
was the need which all of these children 
had in common. Fortunately their need 
was recognized. 
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By SARAH LOU HAMMOND 


What about Kindergartens ? 


Sarah Lou Hammond, associate professor of education, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, and chairman of the 1954-1956 ACEI Primary Committee, reports 
fhndings of a survey made by the committee to determine how first-grade teachers 


telt about the effectiveness of kindergarten. 


CuwiwworeN ARE IN THE NEWS! HEADLINES AN- 
nounce the increasing number of young chil- 
dren, scientific discoveries in the field of child 
health, and the importance of the child’s early 
years. More is known about the needs of 
children than ever before, yet it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to provide for these early 
years in the school. 

Administrators are faced with expanding 
school enrollments, inadequate number of 
teachers. insufficient funds, and lack of suit- 
able classrooms with which to meet the crisis. 
What about kindergartens in such a situa- 
tion? Some school systems which now in- 
clude kindergartens in the program are asking 
whether kindergarten experiences are worth 
the teachers. classrooms and money required 
to operate the program. Other school systems 
which do not now include kindergartens in 
the program are asking whether the addition 
of such experiences would help in dealing 
with the numbers of children who have diff- 
culty in later school years. 


What Does Research Tell? 


Research from the 1930’s shows the value 
of kindergartens at that time in terms of later 
school successes in formal school work. A 
higher percentage of children attending kinder- 
garten made normal or accelerated progress 
through the elementary grades than children 
entering first grade without kindergarten ex- 
perience. 





FEELINGS OF FIRST-GRADE TEACHERS CONCERN- 
ING THE VALUES OF KINDERGARTEN 
EXPERIENCES OF CHILDREN 


Areas of Growth Enhanced Devel- Devel- Devel- 

by Kindergarten Experience Pp t op t t 
Social and Emotional Adjustment 1% 40% 59% 
Physical Development and Health 3% 46% 51% 





Readiness for Learning 1% 40% 59% 
Relationships between Parents 
and School 4% 42% 54% 
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Since the 30’s. however, many changes have 
occurred—both in the school and in society. 
More is known of how children grow and 
learn. Mental health is emphasized. Television 
programs are viewed by millions of youngsters, 
Answers for today’s questions about kinder- 
gartens are needed. Do present-day kinder- 
gartens have value for children? 

The 1954-1956 ACEI Primary Committee 
decided that first-grade teachers could answer 
some of the questions, since they are in a 
position to note the effect of kindergarten 
experience and non-kindergarten experience. 
A survey was made by the committee to de- 
termine how first-grade teachers felt concern- 
ing the kindergarten experiences of children. 

The committee recognized that many other 
factors influence the growth of children and 
that variations in types of kindergartens exist. 
However, in the survey it attempted to find 
how the teachers felt about the effectiveness 
of the kindergarten program in terms of 
various aspects of growth and development 


of children. 


The committee developed a questionnaire 
which listed the areas in which kindergarten 
teachers try to help children grow. First- “grade 
teachers were asked to indicate whether or 


not they observed “much,” “some” or “no’ 
evidence of growth in 


social and emotional adjustment. 
physical development and health, 
readiness for learning, 

relationships between parents and_ school 


of children who had attended kindergarten 
as compared to those who had not attended 
kindergarten. Questionnaires were distributed 
to 150 first-grade teachers in 26. states. 
Ninety-eight replies were received. These were 
tabulated and analyzed.’ (See table for sum- 
mary of results.) 

~ 2 Appreciation is expressed to graduate students Jean 
Lyle, University of Tennessee, for development of the 


questionnaire, and Joyce Campbell, Florida State Uni- 
versity, for tabulation of data. 
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How Do First-Grade Teachers Feel? 

The returned questionnaires revealed that 
this group of first-grade teachers felt that the 
kindergarten experiences were most worth 
while. In the following areas over half the 
teachers saw “much evidence of development” 


and approximately 40% found “some evidence 
of development”: 


In social and emotional adjustment, which includes 
growth in ability to work well together, to accept 
some group responsibilities, to respond to new situa- 
tions with satisfaction and without signs of nervous 
tension, and to feel self confident, at ease and happy 
in the group. 


In general health, which includes growth in habits 
of cleanliness, ability to relax during quiet activities, 
avoidance of tendency to put fingers, toys, crayons 
into mouth; and in physical development. 


In readiness for learning, which includes growth in 
ability for creative self-expression through music, 
rhythms, play; interest in books and stories; interest 
in the curiosity concerning world about them; ability 
to make visual and auditory discrimination; ability 
to make choices in line with child’s level of maturity: 
ability to speak clearly enough to be understood and 
to express ideas. 


In relationships between parents and school, which 
includes growth in parents’ understanding of the 
school’s philosophy concerning child growth and de- 
velopment, interest in visiting school and coopera- 
tion in planning varied and enriching experiences 
for children. 


What Are the Values of Kindergarten? 


In one section of the questionnaire teachers 
were asked to state what they felt had been 
some of the greatest values of kindergarten 
experience. Some of their comments follow: 


Children are intensely interested in learning to 
read and write and are able to go into those activities 
without a prolonged period to develop readiness. 
They are ready to listen and to follow directions 
for simple activities. They show respect and con- 
sideration for other groups working in various parts 
of the building. 


The children in my group have learned to like to 


come to school because of happy kindergarten ex- 
periences. They are happy, curious and anxious to 
learn. They have a great interest in books—thanks to 
a teacher who has shown them the joys to be derived 
irom books, They respect each other and work and 
play well with others. They share materials and take 
good care of materials. 


Children with kindergarten experience enter first 
grade acquainted with school routine. They know 
how to work and play together; how to care for 


materials and accept responsibilities; also how to 
take off and put on coats, boots, etc. This saves 
much time at the beginning of the first grade. The 
children from kindergarten have also formed some 
patterns of reading such as handling books, telling 
storics and listening to stories and poems. I have 
been fortunate in having first-grade children with 
excellent kindergarten training. The few [ have had 
without such experience clearly demonstrated its 
value. 


With no kindergarten experience, children spend 
the first ten weeks of school learning to be a member 
of a group—instead of gaining power in beginning 
reading. 

What about kindergartens? Almost all of 
these first-grade teachers felt that there is 
a relationship between kindergarten experience 
and adjustment and progress in first grade. 
From the observations of these teachers. 
kindergarten experiences make a real contri- 
bution to the child. Kindergarten helps meet 
his needs during the important early years 
of his life. School administrators and lay 
people alike need this information in planning 
for boys and girls. 


What Do We Need to Know Now? 

How do other first-grade teachers feel? 
How do parents feel? Does the type of kinder- 
garten program make a difference? What 
type of kindergarten program seems to be 
most effective in meeting child needs? What 
about the qualifications of the kindergarten 
teacher? Does the length of time the child 
remains in kindergarten have an effect? These 
are questions yet to be considered by other 
studies. 


west 


Make IT THY BUSINESS TO KNOW THYSELF. 
which is the most difficult lesson in the world. 


—CERVANTES. 
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TOTS and TV 


By CLARA EVANS 


For tHe past TWo sUMMERS I HAVE HAD THE 
opportunity of taking part in the planning 
and presentation of a series of television pro- 
grams for preschool children. On the air a half- 
hour each week, these programs were sent 
out on an educational channel and contained 
no commercials. When I was in charge of 
the “show” it involved the reactions of 40 
kindergarten children and 22 nursery school 
children to various television programs 
planned for their age group. The responses 
of these boys and girls to a new medium of 
education and entertainment were pronounced 
and unmistakable. 

We found that young children are fond of 
Mother Goose on TV—especially if toys are 
used to illustrate the familiar jingles, such 
as a doll for Little Miss Muffet. Most of 
Mother Goose was presented as finger-plays. 
with the TV child audience taking part in 
them. Children like to see puppets if they re- 
semble pets or animals they know. We made 
use of a dog puppet that photographed like 
a real bulldog or Scottie. We even showed 
a live turtle on a program concerned with 
the care of pets. Our efforts in this area were 
hardly more than exploratory; much more 
could be done. Every program was carefully 
selected literature within the children’s expe- 
rience. To introduce the story, a toy related 
to it was used. We found it must be an action 
story—something must really happen. 

One especially successful program featured 
a violinist, a student from the University. 
She explained her instrument to the children 
in simple terms and then played and sang 
Rock-a-bye Baby and I Will Rock My Dolly. 
The children sat as if spellbound. 

Most of the parents approved of the time of 
day our programs were presented—ten o'clock 
in the morning. Before ten, the children 
usually played out-of-doors. By ten they were 
ready for a rest period in front of the tele- 
vision screen. It was suggested that each 
mother provide a glass of fruit juice at this 
time for her child’s morning “pickup.” Our 
program plans allowed some time to show the 
children how to have fun with materials. We 





Clara Evans is assistant professor of education, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
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planned for creative work with sand. water, 
blocks, crayons, clay and paper. When pos- 
sible, the children’s work was displayed on 
the bulletin board. 

At the end of every program came a five- 
minute talk with the parents. Among the 
topics discussed were: “Must We Share?,” 
“Work for Our Children,” “Company Comes,” 
“What Discipline with the 3 and 4 Year 
Olds?,” “Story Time” and “Off for Vaca- 
tions.” It was hoped these brief talks would 
bring us closer to the parents and enable us 
to share problems, responsibilities and delights 
which go with guiding young children. 

Our TV programs for children were favor- 
ably received in the community where they 
originated. Television as an instrument of 
education and wholesome entertainment has 
aroused mixed feelings in many parents. We 
cannot deny that the child will learn much 
from good, informative programs. Too. the 
most noticeable effect of television on the 
child is reflected in his vocabulary. This 
effect may be good or bad, depending on the 
quality of the program. Television programs 
for children should be selected as carefully 
as we select their books or records. Television 
should never be used as a “baby sitter.” Too 
many mothers and fathers fall into the habit 
of saying, “Go watch television—I’m busy,” 
often inviting their children to view programs 
of extremely doubtful value. Wise parents will 
also be wary of television at mealtime. since 
this is an interval when the family is usually 
together—a pleasant time marked by intimate 
family talk, good feelings and enjoyment of 
food. Children need this experience. 

Television at its best broadens a child’s 
reading interests. It suggests visits to the 
library to learn of new avenues to pleasure 
and knowledge. It helps the child to enlarge 
his concept of the world and its peoples by 
transmitting major events. It often unites the 
family in common interests. If properly used, 
television can be one of our most important 
educational tools. 

We who planned this short summer excur- 
sion in television know well that because it 
was brief in duration we could only “touch 
and go” in many areas. We feel, however, 
that much can and should be done in devising 
and staging television programs for young 
children. This is particularly true in com- 
munities which do not maintain nursery 
schools but have a TV channel which may be 
used effectively for this purpose. 
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Concerns for Children Are Worldwide 


“OF ALL THE LOTUS IN THIS POND THERE ARE 
three different buds. One just emerged out of 
the surface of the water, ready to bloom at 
the first sunlight. The second one is still in 
the water, though in a healthy and perfect 
bud. no one knows whether it will make its 
way through the water. The last one is an 
under-developed bud, which will not grow any 
more. It is certain to be the food of fish and 
turtles.” 


This was the comparative teaching ad- 
vanced by our “Great Teacher,” Buddha, 
over twenty-five hundred years ago. There is 
no need to paraphrase this quotation. It is as 
clear as it can be to all Thai parents and 
teachers. The problem is: “What can we do 
or what shall we do with the buds that are 
still in the water and the ones that are still 
underdeveloped ?” 


Desirable Environment 


Thai parents, like parents anywhere else, 
expect their child to be the bud on the water’s 
surface. The small bud grows in a small ditch 
under the shade, while the big bud grows in 
a big sunny pond. They send him to the best 
school that they can afford. They believe that 
a good school is a desirable environment in 
which a bud can grow and develop to its full- 
est stage. 


Thai parents today believe in education as 
did their ancestors throughout the history of 
the nation. In the old days children were 
sent to the temples for education. While living 
with the priests they acquired good manners, 
commendable habits, desirable behaviors, self- 
discipline and kindliness—gradually and with- 





Manee Kuanpoonpol is on the staff of College 
of Education, Prasarmitr, Bangkok, Thailand. 
She has been a student at Indiana University 
this year. At ACEI’s 1956 Study Conference she 
stated: “ACEI Conference makes me feel there 
is some hope for children.” 
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... in Thailand 


By MANEE KUANPOONPOL 


out realization. They were taught some skills 
in reading, writing and arithmetic as well. 
Along with this they learned excellent work 
habits. 


Adjusting to Conditions 


Because of the population increase, the 
temples cannot provide education for all. The 
government, organizations and_ individuals 
with financial resources take over this respon- 
sibility. Schools are built both inside and out- 
side temple territories. Teachers—both men 
and women—are trained to teach and care for 
all ages of children. Although we are a peace 
loving. conservative people, we are willing to 
consider new things, new ideas and even 
newly developed methods of teaching. If any- 
thing is good and well suited to our situation. 
we shall fight for it. If it is good but not suited 
to our atmosphere. we will try to adjust it to 
our condition as well as adjust ourselves to its 
criteria. We will say “No” to anything only 
when it is extremely incompatible to us. 


Early Childhood Program 


Nursery and kindergarten schools are the 
first places which provide for the growth and 
development of boys and girls. We are always 
concerned and must try to do our best for this 
age group, because we know that this is the 
place where we can answer the question raised 
at the beginning: “What shall we do or what 
can we do with the buds that are still in the 
water and the ones that are still under- 
developed?” 


We agree with the Western idea that provi- 
sion must be made for children to express 
their ideas and to develop useful skills. Chil- 
dren must have opportunities for releasing 
their boundless supply of energy. Dancing. 
singing, playing and working are introduced 
to these preschool youngsters. Proper manners 
and social etiquettes are implanted. Nature- 
loving is deep rooted in our nation. It needs 
only little attempt to lead our youths to in- 
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vestigate and enjoy their small world of 
plants, flowers, birds, insects and other natural 
resources. 


Simplicity and Cleanliness 


Thailand is not a rich country. Materials 
used in early childhood education are those 
that can be easily secured at no cost whatso- 
ever or for only a small fee. Clay along the 
river banks, cocoanut leaves and used news- 
papers serve the purpose of art expression 
quite satisfactorily. Crayon. color pencils. 
paints and good clean paper can be seen 
only in a few schools. The color of different 
flowers reveals the secret of beauty to them. 
Plain teakwood dining tables and clean table- 
cloths with spoons and forks on top at their 
lunch time are considered essential for de- 


“Of all the lotus in this pond...” 
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Courtesy, Michi Soma Freeman 
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veloping good eating habits and social eti- 
quettes. These tables and chairs are converted 
to working desks after the meal is over. Slides, 
seesaws, swings and sand piles are used a 
great deal at playtime out of doors, while 
blocks and wooden discs are used as indoor 
activities. Books seem to be the only expensive 
purchased things which are still a great need. 
We don’t have enough good books written for 
children at this age group. This is a real prob- 
lem that we are facing at present. 

Educators on nursery and_ kindergarten 
levels have done a good job and deserve ap- 
plause. But we have a very small number of 
schools compared to the number of youngsters. 
This does not count the number of growing 
babies. Thinking of the rapidly increasing 
number of newborn babies, the candle that 
leads the way is desperately dim. 
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NEWS and REVIEWS 


News HERE and THERE .. . 
By FRANCES HAMILTON 





New ACE Branches 


McNeese State College ACE, Lake Charles, La. 
Woonsocket ACE, S.D. 


ACEI Building Project 


Three hundred seventy-three of the 650 
ACE Branches have now contributed to the 
Building Fund. With many of the checks came 
reports on the observance of ACEI Center 
Day. These reports offer evidence that this 
observance not only increased the Building 
Fund but also gave members a clearer under- 
standing of ACEI’s program and services. A 
few comments: 


Observing Center Day: 

“Gave us more sense of belonging” 

“Was enlightening to new members” 

_— helping to accomplish something other than 
loe al 

“Strengthened our branch” 

“Gave us more complete information about ACEI” 

“Made us proud of our affiliation” 


Building Fund as of ented 1, 1957: 


Gross receipts: . $ 46,861.17 
Net receipts: =e ss $ 41,899.62 
Goal: ee o........... $225,000.00 


(The Building Fund coupon appears on 
page 307.) 


Basic Book Collection 


Specialists named by the Association for 
Childhood Education International acted as 
consultants for the new 6th edition of the 
American Library Association’s widely used 
Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades 
(144 pages, $2.). 

The book was prepared by a subcommittee 
of librarians appointed by the ALA Editorial 
Committee from recommendations of the 
American Association of School Librarians, a 
division of ALA. In addition to ACEI, these 
groups provided consultants: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA; Department of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA; National Council of Teachers of 
English. 
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Research on Dues 


The Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association has just released a study 
of annual dues paid by individuals to profes- 
sional organizations. Dues range from 50 
cents to, 50 dollars. The 50 cents represents 
dues paid by ACE Branch members to ACEI. 


Children Need Teachers 


Members of the public schools staff and 
school board of Hammond, Indiana, feel sure 
that children need larger shares of the 
teacher’s time than they get in large groups 
and with many part-time teachers. Additional 
school clerks instead of teacher aides will 
keep attendance records, fill out forms, count 
papers, and do the many other jobs which, 
important as they are, keep teachers from 
spending time with children. 


National Action for Children 


Hopes are high among those interested in 
education that during the early months of 
1957 the Congress of the United States will 
enact a law authorizing and implementing 
Federal aid to school construction. Passage of 
this legislation can make better school facil- 
ities possible for many children. 


The enactment of legislation last year to 
bring library service to rural communities 
was cause for rejoicing. In order for its pro- 
visions to be carried out, sufficient funds must 
be authorized by Congress. There is danger 
that unless interested citizens keep their con- 
gressmen informed of their interest in actually 
getting increased library service under way, 
funds originally intended for this might be 
used for other purposes. 


As a person working for the well-being of 
children, you should let your congressman 
know your views. A letter or a telegram from 
you will guide him. 


“New and Different” in 1957 


A most unusual and forward-looking con- 
ference was held in Washington, D. C., Febru- 
ary 7. Representatives of more than 100 or- 
ganizations having some interest in the work 
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of the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare met to hear “what is new and 
different” in the Department’s program for 
1957 from the Commissioner of Education, 
the Social Security Commissioner and _ the 
Surgeon General of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. Discussion groups of organization 
representatives probed into questions related 
to programs described in the fields of health, 
education and welfare. 

For a full report of the conference write: 
Social Legislation Information Service, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue. N. W.. Washington, D. C. 


If Summer Comes! 

Summer is not far off! Have you begun to 
plan for making the most of these next and 
most important weeks of the school year? 
Have you begun to jot down names of books 
you want to read next summer and to recom- 
mend to parents and children? Where will 
you go to study or vacation? Do your plans 
include recreation? 

Beyond that stack of travel folders, summer 
reading lists or permanent records lies next 
school year. What can you do in the next 
few months that will help you work with 
children? 


Discipline 

Off the press this month is another good 
ACEI bulletin. Discipline is a “must” for 
parents, teachers and students. It takes a clear 
stand on changing behavior by understanding 
why children act as they do and by working 
toward self-discipline—freedom with limita- 
tions. Included are important tips for parents 
and beginning teachers. Order this 32-page 
bulletin from ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Price 75 cents. 


A Compliment to You 


I pass along a compliment to you, for you 
are ACEI. Millicent Taylor, education editor 
of Christian Science Monitor, reviewed A 
Bibliography of Books for Children. She 
recommended it highly and added: “The As- 
sociation is a distinguished organization, mak- 
ing an outstanding contribution to any activity 
it undertakes. and its service in the field of 
junior reading is well known.” 

The clipping from which we quote was sent 
to us by Mary Lincoln Morse of Chicago. 
Miss Morse was for many years chairman of 
the ACEI Literature Committee which com- 
piled and edited the Umbrella Books. 
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AASA . National Convention 

A luncheon jointly sponsored by ACEI and 
the National Association for Nursery Educa. 
tion was held in February at the annual con- 
vention of the American Association of School 
Administrators in Atlantic City. 


The program included a panel discussion 
on Programming for the Two to Five Year 
Old and Building Schools That Are Good for 
Young Children. Discussion moderator was 
Lawrence G. Derthick, Commissioner of Edu. 
cation, U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. ; 


Panel members represented organizations 
interested in young children. The organiza- 
tions and their representatives were: 


American Association of University Women: Laura 
Hooper, Director, Ilman School for Children, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

American Association of School Administrators: 
Cecil Sperman, Superintendent, Public Schools, 
Hinsdale, II. 

Association for Childhood Education International: 
Rosamond Praeger, Department Head, Kindergarten 
and Parent Education, Public Schools, Syracuse, 


"National Association for Mental Health: Carson 
Ryan, Editor, Understanding the Child, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 

National Association for Nursery Education: Har- 
riet Nash, Consultant, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn. 


Conferences 
National Council for Elementary Science, 


March 16-17, St. Louis, Mo. Theme: Science | 


Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow for Our 
Children. 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, March 17-21, St. Louis, Mo. 
Theme: Education and the Future—Appraisal 
and Planning. 


Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, March 24-27, Cincinnati, Ohio. Theme: 
Improving Educational Opportunities for 


Children. 


International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, April 23-27, Pittsburgh, Pa. Theme: 
Creativity in the Education of Exceptional 


Children and Youth. 


National Council for Elementary Science, 
April 26-27, Los Angeles, Calif. Theme: The 
Problem-Solving Approach in Children’s 
Science Experience. 
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Books for Children... 


Editor, ALICE L. ROBINSON 





AFTER THE SUN GOES DOWN. The Story 
of Animals at Night. By Glenn O. Blough. 
Pictures by Jeanne Bendick. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 1956. Pp. 48. $2.50. 

The restrained, quiet style of this book says 

to the listener or to the reader: “Move slowly 

and speak softly, so that you may see and 
hear these animals.” The scientific informa- 
tion about the whippoorwill, the owl, the fly- 
ing squirrel, the opossum, the bat. the insect. 
the frog and the beaver is especially meaning- 
ful since it is a part of the description of the 
night-by-night life of the animal. Never does 
the scientific information stand out conspicu- 
ously. Never is it lost in description. - The 
animals are not personified. and yet their 
individual characteristics are distinct. This is 
good for reading aloud. It is also useful for 
fact finding. Illustrations are well integrated 
with the text. Ages: 6 to 10. 





THE FAIRY DOLL. By Rumer Godden. Illus. 


trated by Adrienne Adams. New York: 


Viking Press, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., 1956, 


Pp. 67. $2.50. The youngest of four chil. 


dren, Elizabeth was continually directed and 
criticized until she had no faith in herself, 
When Great-Grandmother gave her the Fairy 
Doll from the top of the Christmas tree to 
care for all by herself, the Fairy Doll began 
to take care of Elizabeth instead. Elizabeth 
was no longer clumsy; she could do things 
she had always wanted to do. The fragile 
pink and gray pictures are suitable for this 
fragile story of a 7 year old gradually gaining 
self-confidence. Seven year olds will like to 
hear this read. Ten year olds will enjoy read- 
ing it for themselves. Ages: 7 to 10. 


NO CHILDREN, NO PETS. Written and illus- 
trated by Marion Holland. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., 
1956. Pp. 182. $2.50. Finding the apartment 

house they had inherited in bad repair, oc- 


(Continued on page 324) 








FOX BLOX 


Patented 


Educational Building 
Blocks 


for 


Schools—Churches 
Homes 

We also manufacture | 
Solid Floor Block 
Hollow Block 
Building Block 
Special Blocks to Order | 
| 


Made of special light weight hardwood 


Builds . . . Houses . . . Climbing Towers . . . Churches 
Bridges . . . Ships . . . Boats . . . Stores . . . Yards | 
Tables . . . Benches... Beds... Wagons . . . Airplanes 


No Nails, Bolts, or Rods .. . Simple Interlocking Corners 


FOX BLOCKS CO., 24401 Redwood Highway 
Cloverdale, Calif. 
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PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 
by the late ALBERT J. HUGGETT, Michigan State University 
and T. M. STINNETT, National Education Association 


“Thoroughly indexed, this book places at the finger tips of any- 
one interested the latest research which has been done on most 
of the professional problems related to teaching ... it is a valuable 
acquisition to the personal library of all educators.” 

The Catholic Educational Review 


1956 468 pages $5.25 


GUIDING GROWTH IN READING: In the Modern Elementary School 


by MARGARET G. McKIM, University of Cincinnati 
‘A great many people who are interested in the teaching of 
reading will find this the most helpful book on the subject that 
has appeared in a long time. It has been written specifically 
to aid the teacher in her daily work...” 
Teachers’ College Record 


1955 528 pages $5.25 


STORY AND VERSE FOR CHILDREN—Revised Edition 


by MIRIAM B. HUBER, Specialist in Children’s Literature 
.. . a well-known classic in its field. The 1955 revised edition 
increases the usefulness of the book through adding recent 
selections and through expanding introductory materials.” 


Peabody Journal of Education 
1955 812 pages $6.25 


CREATIVE AND MENTAL GROWTH—Third Edition 


by VIKTOR LOWENFELD, Pennsylvania State University 


"Professor Lowenfeld’s mature and scholarly study of the cre- 
ative and mental growth of children . . . will give understanding 


and knowledge to all who approach the learning process over 
the numerous avenues of creative activity...” 

From a review of the second edition in Education 
Now applicable to secondary as well as elementary schools, the 
3rd edition features 6 important new chapters. 


Available Spring 1957 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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COUNTING CHICKENS 


THAT DONT HATCH? 





Will your semester income from tui- 
tion be what you expected? Or have 
you had to make refunds or cancel 
obligations because of sickness or ac- 
cident? The Tuition Refund Plan 
prevents such losses, protects the 
parents of your students and main- 
tains their goodwill, but costs you 
nothing. Learn how you can assure 
your income as over 300 schools and 
colleges are now doing. Fill out and 
mail the coupon below enclosing your 
brochure and enrollment contract. 


The 
TUITION REFUND 


A.W.G. DEWAR, INC. 
141 Milk Street. Boston 9, Mass. 


Number enrolled: pre-school___grade__ 


Days per week sessions per day 





Semester fee is $_ 


monthly weekly 














and is billed 





School name and address 











Books for Children 


(Continued from page 322) 


cupied by tenants who did not welcome chil- 
dren or pets, the Sanders family (Baby Betsy 
Jane, Don and widowed Mother) faced the 
necessity of selling it, much as they wanted 
to stay in Palm Glade. Florida. The natural 
and warm-hearted family relationships and a 
mystery solved by the children give this story 
two basic appeals for children. Ages: 8 to 12. 


SEVEN STARS FOR CATFISH BEND. By 
Ben Lucien Burman. Illustrated by Alice 
Caddy. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 
153 E. 24th St., 1956. Pp. 133. $2.75. This 

sequel to High Water at Catfish Bend, reminis- 

cent of the Uncle Remus stories, continues the 
adventures of animals along the Mississippi, 
as told by Doc Raccoon. The coming of the 
hunters to the swampland, the animals’ home, 
brought near-tragedy until they united their 
forces and used all their ingenuity and cun- 
ning. The animals finally regained their 
swamp as a wildlife preserve. While this is 
good for reading aloud, care must be taken 
that children also have ample opportunity to 
enjoy the delightful illustrations. Ages: 9 to 
12. 


INSECTS AND THEIR WORLD.—By Car- 
roll Lane Fenton and Dorothy Constance 
Pallas. Illustrated by Carroll Lane Fenton. 
New York: The John Day Co., Inc., 210 
Madison Ave., 1956. Pp. 95. $2.95. Children 

who want to know the details of the lives of 

insects they see every day will find them in 
this interesting book. They will read it with 
enjoyment, be inspired to investigate on their 
own and come to appreciate the habits and 
life activities of many of the insects around 
them. This is not just another book about 
insects. The text is written to fit children’s 
interests and the excellent illustrations are 
made to delight, inform, and open children’s 
eyes to the wonders of the insect world. Ages: 

9 to 12.—Reviewed by GLENN O. BLOUGH, 

associate professor of education, University of 


Maryland, College Park. 


(Continued on page 326) 
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COMPLETE 
BOOKS! 


ADDITION & 
SUBTRACTION 


* 
MULTIPLICATION 
& DIVISION 
e 
FRACTIONS 
& DECIMALS 








The. 
ARITHMETIC 
CLINIC 








doz 
doz 


doz 


Name 


Address 


City 


Strathmore Co. 
Dept. 737, Aurora, Wi. 
Please send PREPAID 


















without an eraser. 


. Addition and Subtraction 
. Multiplication and Division 
. Fractions and Decimals 


MEMORY DRILLS NEED NOT BE DULL 


with MAGIC SLATE 
Number Practice 


ee 


in arithmetic 


We are proud to present this new and novel 
learning device which children enjoy. Educators know that after the 
number facts are fully understood drill is essential in order to retain 
them. Many ways to drill are needed. Magic Slate provides a clever way 
to drill number facts. Here are basic Number Facts at their fingertips 
in a colorful Magic Book . . . designed to be used over and over. Children 
always find magic fascinating. This fun method builds good attitudes 
toward arithmetic. Therefore it helps make the next steps 
easier to teach. 


IT’S LEARNING MAGIC! 


Write without a pencil. Erase 





EACH 


25¢ 


QUANTITY 
DISCOUNTS 


1 to 6 doz. 20% Disc. 


6 to 12 doz.: 25% Disc. 
1 to 5 gross: 30% Disc. 
5 or more gross: 35% Disc. 


Inspection copy supplied on request. 
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State 
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C. HOWARD HUNT 





*“Safe by taking heed” 


BOSTON KS 


for general classroom use 

PERFORMANCE — unequalled 
eae» MENTS— positive mechanical 

ock on 8-size pencil guide 
CLEANLINESS no fall-out, nickel-plated 
mepentae le stays put 
STRENGTH—rugged 
steel r 
EFF Ic 1ENT— 25% more cutting edges, 
consistently produce clean, sharp points 
without waste 


“bridge-like’’ frame, 





BOSTON RANGER 
for drawing rooms and heavy duty 
@ 3 points—outside adjustment 
@ heavy-duty double bearings for Speed 
Cutters assure perfectly centered points 
@ easy-locking stainless receptacle 
@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 





Free comprehensive report on sharpeners in 


schools, Booklet D. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 
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Books for Children 
(Continued from page 324) 


THE STORY OF GOLD. By Ruth Brindze. 
Illustrated by Robert Bruce. New York: 
The Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave.. 
1955. Pp. 64. $3. In relating the exciting 

story of gold from its earliest discovery by 

primitive man to the world’s biggest gold pile 
at Fort Knox, Kentucky, the author shows 
how the history of the world has been shaped 
from the activities of prospectors and ex. 
plorers who dared to push into unknown 
regions of the earth. The importance of gold 
in the lives of the ancient Egyptians, the 
mining of gold in early Spain, the work of 
early alchemists. the accomplishments of 

Prince Henry of Portugal and treasure hunt- 

ing in the Americas are related in such a 

way that one not only understands the story 

of gold but also understands and appreciates 
the customs, beliefs, desires and hardships of 
the people of the times. Both line drawings 
and colored illustrations add immeasurably 
to the story. Ages: 10 and up.—Reviewed by 

RutH Gue, elementary supervisor. Mont- 

gomery County Public Schools, Maryland. 


THE SWEETEST STORY EVER TOLD. By 
Frank Jupo. New York: Sterling Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 215 E. 37th St., 1956. Unp. 
$2.25. The story of “sweets”—how they 

might have been discovered and how they 

have been used from earliest times to the 
present—is told in this small but interesting 
book. The author explains how honey, sugar 
cane, sugar beets, cacao, maple sugar and 
chicle are used in the manufacture of over 
2.000 different kinds of candy, cakes, ice 
cream and soft drinks. A page of three simple 
recipes for children is included. Graphic illus- 
trations which accompany each page help 
interpret the story and are a delight to chil- 
dren. Ages: 9 to 12.—Reviewed by RutH 
GUE. 


BS 


I] s UNIFORMITY OF OPINION DESIRABLE? No more than 
that of face and stature—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
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big hit... big help... 
these big blocks are ready for play 


No hunting for “other pieces’—with So fast... you have more fun, 
Mor-Pla Blox, you just fit them to- more time for every child to share in 
gether—and they interlock! So safe building projects. You get twelve 
and simple, children build without 12-inch hollow blocks (enough to 
your help! build anything) and four boards. 







and you get a written guarantee 
(Order #4 Unit) 


Blox are not in- 
cluded with train 





here’s the Mor-Pla Blok-Train Mor-Pla Blok-Truck Mobile Bookcase rolls 
that’s big enough to ride! and table—in one! where you want it! 


Gives your Mor-Pla Blox still another way For storing Mor-Pla Blox or Tall shelves, twin shelves on both 
to keep kindergartners busy! Strong enough any — ig Bir — ~~ space for — 

. may have—and a hundred records, slide projector. x 
> ea Easy to hook —_— oF pong —. other uses around the school. 1534 x 3112 inches. Smooth un- 
neludes four 16% x 8-inch cars on 3%-inc Holds 300-pound load with finished hardwoods. 


wheels, with platforms. For hauling, towing, . 233 Bg-i ‘ 
P' 9g 9g ease. 2334 x 2934-inch plat On gliders, $29; on big, easy- 


loading jobs. $18.50. form, tubular steel handles, F 
double ball-bearing swivel rolling casters, $36. 
6-Pe. Accessory Set (makes ‘“‘cars,’’ so train casters. $24 Hard, natural lacquer finish, $9 


may be used without Mor-Pla Blox), $8 extra. With snap-on-table top, $34 _— extra. 
(ALL PRICES QUOTED ARE SCHOOL PRICES, F.0.B. BIRMINGHAM, MICH.) 


MOR-PLA JUMBO-BLOX AND TRAINS 
R. H. STONE PRODUCTS, P.O. Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 
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Books for Adults... 


Editor, CHARLES DENT 





THE SELF. EXPLORATIONS IN PER- 
SONAL GROWTH. Edited by Clark E. 
Moustakas. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 1956. Pp. 284. 
$4.50. This volume suffers from widely 

varying concepts of the focal subject of dis- 
cussion as is sometimes true of symposia. In 
this instance the variation seems greater than 
usual and imposes upon the editor the impos- 
sible task of fitting the contributions into one 
harmonious whole. This seems to be true in 
spite of the editor’s assertion that these per- 
sons from several disciplines “seem to be 
converging (and all at one point in time) 
upon an understanding of the self which is 
essentially the same in all cases.” 

Since there is such a common viewpoint, it 
seems to be a faith that somehow or other 
what is in the self originally is of infinite 
value and must be protected from the on- 


slaughts of other persons and _ institutions, 
This radically anti-social point of view finds 
expression by Andras Angyal in his state. 
ment: “One important way in which the self. 
determination of a person may be impaired is 
by trading the birthright of mastery over his 
own destiny for the mess of pottage of protec. 
tion—and dependency. In addition to the 
assumption of weakness, an overevaluation 
of the power of his parents and of the protec. 
tion which they can give induces the child 
to make this fatal bargain.” Such a statement 
ignores the fundamental facts of life, such as 
the necessity for parental protection on the 
biological level and the interdependence of 
persons for the development of their selves 
in the social level. The Greeks had a theory for 
it—that outside society man is either a beast 
or a god. 

Carl Rogers argues to the same end that in 
the therapeutic situation: “The individual in- 
creasingly comes to feel that this locus of 
evaluation lies within himself. Less and less 
does he look to others for approval or dis- 
approval: for standards to live by; for deci- 
sions and choices. He recognizes that the test 





creative playthings inc. 











child-size pots & pans 


S University Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


eee 


Double gauge aluminum, with 

Bakelite handles. Durable, lasting qual- 
ity, made especially for School Use 

by Creative Playthings, Inc. Will not 
break or bend. Not toys, these child-size 
pots and pans will last for years. 

Six piece set, #H289 $4.95 
Write Dept. C-11 for catalog. 
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to choose is within himself; that the only ques- 
tion that matters is, ‘Am I living in a way 
which is deeply satisfying to me, and which 
truly expresses me?’” He and Angyal are 
here giving expression to the fatal fallacy 
of individualistic philosophy carried to its 
extreme. 

More of the same sort of illogic might be 
cited. For example, A. H. Maslow claims that 
the person must be on guard against the 
crushing of his psychological bones in the 
processes of adjustment. 

Not all of the contributors argue in this 
vein. Gordon Allport has a paper on trends 
in motivational theory which not only is a 





fine review but makes contributions to a 

social theory of motivation. Jean Paul Sartre | 
and Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan write philo- | 
sophical poetry about the person. The editor | 
reports that another contributor “. . . let his | 
perceptions, his meanings, simply emerge from | 
him as he touched the keys of the typewriter” : | 


An uneven piece of work—a book most 
readers will feel they can take or leave with- 
out great effect on their self-actualization.— 
Reviewed by Harry Estitt Moore, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. | 
THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD, Per- | 

sonal Interaction in the Classroom. By | 

Clark E. Moustakas. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 1956. | 

Pp. 265. Every teacher interested in chil- 
dren’s creative thinking and growth of self) 
will study this book on personal interaction 
in the classroom. Although it does not intend 
to give “rules” for human relationships, the 
book provides many worth-while cues and 
clues which in themselves become principles | 
for better teacher-pupil relationships. “No | 
one can tell a teacher how to understand the 
individual child and his emotions. The teacher 
must discover for himself the ways to deeper 
sensitivity to children’s feelings.” 

Actual classroom living is presented from 
kindergarten through high school. Verbatim | 
anecdotes of behavior followed by discussion | 
form the core of the author’s approach to dis- | 
cussing teacher-pupil classroom relations in| 
real life situations. The data was gathered by| 

| 
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(Continued on page 330) 
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A PURPOSE... 


Scientifically designed, beautifully 

(Ag constructed MODERN  PLAYWAY 
3) EQUIPMENT has earned a place in 

8 leading progressive nursery schools, 


kindergartens and primary classrooms 
everywhere. They aid in the develop- 
ment of the child’s muscular strength, 
coordination and control, offers him 
an incentive to think, choose and test, 
and at the same time holds the child’s 
interest by offering activity which he 
enjoys. MODERN PLAYWAY WORK- 
AND-PLAY MATERIALS are thoroughly 
tested to be pedagogically correct for 
the teacher!—psychologically correct 
for the child! 
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BOOKLET TODAY! 
“Handbook of Ed- 
ucational Work - 
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rials’ illustrating 
over 400 educa- 
tional play mate- 
rials. Only 25¢ 
postpaid. 
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NEW 


Prentice-Hall Texts 


@ MUSIC IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: 
An Activities Approach to 
Methods and Materials 


by ROBERT €£. NYE, University of Oregon 
and VERNICE T. NYE 


In this new text, your students find themselves 
in the child’s world of music . . . a world that 
becomes an integral part of education. In 
their book, the authors recognize and use 
music as an important factor in the elemen- 
tary education. It takes on new responsibili- 
ties as a means of self-discovery and self- 
realization for the individual. 


Approx. 297 pages, 6” x 9” 
Text list $4.00 


March 1957 


@ MEETING CHILDREN’S 
EMOTIONAL NEEDS: 
A Guide for Teachers 


by KATHERINE D’EVELYN, Chief Psychologist, 

Great Neck, N. Y., Public Schools 
This new text offers constructive assistance to 
the teacher in meeting the emotional needs 
of children from kindergarten through high 
school. It offers specific suggestions particu- 
larly for those with deviant behavior and 
describes the relation between children’s 
emotions and learning. The function of the 
school psychologist and ways in which the 
teacher and psychologist can work together 
is also discussed. 


Spring 1957 Approx. 176 pages, 55%" x 83 


Price to be announced 


approval copies available from— 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Books for Adults 
(Continued from page 329) 


in four school systems who participated in 
this human relations project. 

The heart of the author’s thesis is that: 
“This book gives an account of how teachers 
recognized and responded to children in 
significant personal relationships. Understand. 
ing of the child and his experience of reality 
comes from his inner world which is ex- 
pressed directly in personal interaction with 
the teacher.” 

Of particular significance to teachers at 
all grade levels is the chapter on “Sensitive 
Listening to Emotional Expressions of Kinder. 
garten Children.” The author emphasizes 
listening to the needs of children through 
their varied behaviors in the classroom. The 
closing chapter gives added realism to the 
entire book because it is here that the author 
discusses the failures as well as the successes 
of this experiment in creating optimum inter- 
personal relationships in the classroom. 

As to any permanent results from a mental 
hygiene approach to classroom living. the 
author states: “Whether or not any inter- 
personal relationship created in the classroom 
has lasting influences on child behavior is 
a question which has not been fully answered.” 
This reviewer believes that sufficient data is 
available to recommend that the principles 
followed by the teachers in this experiment 
will, when adapted by other teachers, bring 
about positive results in pupil growth and de- 
velopment.—Reviewed by HERMAN J. PETERS, 
associate professor of education, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 


| ARITHMETIC FOR TEACHER-TRAINING 


CLASSES. By E. H. Taylor and C. N. Mills. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 

Madison Ave., 1955. Pp. 438. $4.25. This 
is an excellent book that unifies subject mat- 
ter, making clear the principal aims of arith- 
metic and proper choice of content to attain 
these aims. It gives an idea of the develop- 
ment of arithmetic and its influence on our 
culture. It is designed for teachers and would- 
be teachers who have not had arithmetic since 
eighth grade and who do not have an adequate 
working knowledge of the processes of arith- 
metic. Very helpful!—Reviewed by Mary Lou 
Mattock, University Junior High School, 
Austin, Texas. 
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Among the Magazines .. . 


Editor, ERNA CHRISTENSEN 





Practices Abroad 


@ Whether one regards the educational pro- 
gram in Russia as a threat to our way of life 
or as a challenge to evaluate our own pro- 
gram in terms of ultimate goals, one will find 
George J. Hecht’s article, “The Coming Inter- 
national Brains Race,” (Parents Magazine, 
Nov. 1956) a source of enlightenment. 

“Rapidly replacing the present international 
arms race is an international brains race 
which the United States is in danger of losing 
.. With this chilling thought expressed, 
the author goes on to state that shortly Russia 
will have produced more engineers, doctors 
and scientists than she needs and that the 
excess will then be sent to underdeveloped 
countries in continuing attempts to win them 
for Communism. 

With her speed in thus producing man- 
power with scientific knowledge and her prow- 
ess in developing her own great resources. 











TRADE MARK 


(Not a Clay) 


The CLEAN NEW Modeling Compound 


Designed ESPECIALLY 
YOUNG CHILDREN! 


ENCOURAGES CREATIVENESS 


new manipulative material made for young chil- 
dren to handle by themselves with a minimum of 
adult supervision. Requires no tools or modeling 
aids which tend to inhibit creativeness, Ready to 
use IMMEDIATELY and can be used again and 
again. Three BRIGHT COLORS and neutral for 
blending. NON-TOXIC, pleasant smelling, WON’T 
STAIN. Ideal for cooperative projects, “‘fill-in’’ or 


“free” time periods. 
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Russia may well undercut our own foreign 
trade markets. Militarily she may soon be 
out in front in view of her past potentials. 

Mr. Hecht makes a plea to us to re-examine 
our own educational needs and suggests a 
four-point “crash program” (known in Wash- 
ington, according to the author, as one which 
demands immediate attention). Such a pro- 
gram would require Congress to enact emer- 
gency Federal Aid over a ten-year period: it 
would make use of modern advertising tech- 
niques to “attract more and better teachers”: 
it would promote an expanded program of 
educational research financed with Federal 
funds; it would require our government to 
seek out those best fitted for higher educa- 
tion and insure their getting it through Fed- 
eral grants and scholarships. 

The author concludes: “For security we 
can no longer rely alone on arms and foreign 
aid. The future of America may depend in 
the last analysis on brain power.” 


@ With all the current emphasis on training 


engineers and scientists, one does not wonder 
that in Zurich, Switzerland, the Trachtenberg 


System of Mathematics, designed to simplify 


the most complicated arithmetic problems, 
appears to be gaining supporters. In Esquire 
(Jan. 1957) Ann Cutler goes into a fairly 
detailed explanation of this system of com. 
putation in her article. “You Too Can Be a 
Mathematical Genius.” The supporters of this 
system claim that it is a complete system, 
that it is much easier than conventional arith. 
metic and that it makes it possible for people 
with no aptitude for mathematics to achieve 
spectacular results. The only prerequisite for 
understanding the system is the ability to 
count to ten. The author states that mathe. 
matical experts (not named) believe that in 
the next ten years the Trachtenberg System 
with its eight major keys may revolutionize 
the method of teaching arithmetic in schools 


throughout the world. 


Communications at Home 

@ Jack Gould. New York Times TV-radio 
critic, presents a list of resolutions “For TV 
in 1957” in the magazine section of the Times 
(Dec. 30. 1956). Among the resolutions he 
suggests that “Captain Kangaroo shall be ap- 
pointed head of a committee to find out why 





stories and imitations. 


natural situation. 





RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 
Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 
FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Blue Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing 


Balls and eleven other original rhythms. 


SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow Rhythm Band, Jump ' > : 
Cotton Pickers, Windmills, U. S. Victory March and nine other mimetics, rhythm 


THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Green Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. God Made the World So Beautiful, Bubble Song, Snow- 


flakes and Skating, Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six ps al action songs, rhythm 
stories and rhythm movement patterns, 


i NEW EDITION (October 1, 1956) } 
| FOURTH SERIES (3 vinylite records—14 rhythms—78 RPM) | 
{ $6.00 per set postpaid \ 
] The Wheel Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger Polka, Where Is That Little Shadow, | 
( ( 
’ 4 


This Little Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the Ball and eight other rhythm pattern movements 
for the primary and intermediate grades; ALSO ARRANGED FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 


Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set of Records 
THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 


These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. 
Basis rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity are 


emphasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental body movements. These arrange- 
ments are also suitable for exceptional children. 
Mail Orders to: x 
RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia 


the Rope, The Elephant, 


Each rhythm and song arises from a 
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there is not more programming for very young =| 
children.” Actually Jack Gould knows some |} 

of the answers. The passing of Ding Dong | RHYTHM-TIME 
School led him to summarize the current 

situation in an article, “TV for Children,” in |) RECO RDS 


the Times ( Dec. 2, 1956). One gathers a dim 


picture as this critic reviews the meager offer- |) Creative Play 

ings for children and indicates how little re- |) f 

sponsibility the networks assume toward their |) . or 

most avid and loyal listeners. He recognizes [| Primary Grades 

that the, networks, interested in maximum | ALBUM 1 

aefiences, find it difficult to gear a program | (3 records) 78RPM. _ $6.25 ppd. | 

to a specific age group. The approach used || : ; Z| 
2 2 The Farm, Walking Straight & Tall, The Wind | 

tends to become so broad and diffuse that it | ALBUM 2 | 

Joesn’t satisfy either the younger or the older |) 

alae ag | (S records) 78RPM $6.25 ppd. 


children. Another problem is that children || 
see so much adult television they are quick 
to detect the note of condescension that tends ALBUM 3 

to creep into that fare designed purely for (3records)78RPM . $6.25 ppd. | 


children. Thinking of children as children, Our Playground, Raindrops, Hallowe’en 


he says. may be a handicap to TV. He sug- [| ALBUM 4 | 


Night Time, Merry-Go-Round, Skipping We Go 


gests the happier and more accurate phrase. (3 records) 78 RPM. . $6.25 ppd. | 
“young adults.” A really good children’s pro- |} A Train Story, The Cowboy, Joyous Bells 
gram will attract an adult audience. Listed in ACEI—Equipment and Supplies 


Brochure Upon Request 


Mr. Gould does not minimize the potentials a 
of television for children. Among his sugges: }| ?-O. Box 1106, Santa Barbara, California | 


tions for better programs is a children’s news- — 


BETTER TEACHING Through BETTER TEXTBOOKS 


The GOOD ENGLISH Series 

Grades 2-8 Shane-Ferris-Keener 1956 Copyright 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 

e Short independent lessons 


e Assured readability at each grade level 
e A flexible program which meets the needs 


and interests of children 
e Beautiful four-color illustrations and covers 


OTHER OUTSTANDING LAIDLAW PUBLICATIONS 


UNDERSTANDING || He] THE 
ARITHMETIC i) 4 ROAD TO HEALTH 


Grades 1-8 GRADE 1 - HIGH SCHOOL 

















Jones-Morgan-Maloney- 
Landis-Shaw 


1957 Copyright 


McSwain-Ulrich-Cooke 


1956 Copyright 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Varied Summer Offerings 
in Early Childhood and Elementary Education 


Distinguished Summer Faculty 
Including Visiting Staff from Various Fields 


Workshops in Child Development and Edu- 
cational Leadership 


Distinguished Lecture Series integrated with regular 
courses—George Stoddard, George Stevenson, 
Lawrence Frank, Milton Senn, Daniel Prescott, 
Allison Davis 


Seminar in Instructional Improvement 


Basic courses in Curriculum and Childhood 
Education 


WRITE FOR CATALOG— 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Washington Square 
New York City 3 


Sessions—June 3-June 28; July 1-August 9; 
August 12-September 6 








reel offered daily in the late afternoon, in 
which the day’s events are presented with 
clarity and simplicity. He feels the serial tech. 
nique has not been as intelligently explored 
here as in England. He sees in every library a 
vast untapped reservoir of priceless material 
for children’s programs—if only we could 
find a way of preserving the fundamental 
spirit. 

Broadcasters are spending vast sums for 
such “undescribably crude” programs as 
Eloise. Certainly it is not money that prevents 
the Random House Landmark Books and the 
American Heritage Foundation Series from 
being brought to television. The fact that no 
network has an executive “. . . with real and 
meaningful authority” in the field of television 
for children is a sad commentary on just how 
seriously the industry regards its juvenile 
audiences. Broadcasters are indeed delinquent 
in their planning for children. To ACE 
Branches this perennial problem presents a 
challenge of real dimensions. 


@ “The Crux of Parent-School Relations: 
Communications,” in The School Executive 
(Dec. 1956) reports on a research study in 





See how close to children 
health and safety teaching comes in 


JUST LIKE ME®= BEING SIX 
(Grade 1) 
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(Grade 2) 
FROM EIGHT TO NINE 
(Grade 3) 
new texts in The Basic Health 


om ©™ ~and Safety Program 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
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oon, in | which 42 superintendents and a large sam- VITALIZE TEACHING 
2d with { pling of parents from 42 school systems par- 

ial tech. | ticipated. This study was made under the 
xplored | direction of Harold Van Winkle, Bowling REINFORCE LE ARNING 
brarya | Green State University, Ohio. The tabulation 
naterial | of responses indicated agreement between the with 


> 


> could superintendents and the parents on the most 


amental effective channels of communication. Both VISUAL-MANIPULATIVE AIDS 
rated “the child” first, “letters and printed 

a " folders” second and “‘newspapers” third. The 

sill superintendents underrated the importance of 

ond: duplicated letters and printed materials, in 

s from | comparison with parent replies. The study for 





that no | revealed this in several ways and made quite 
eal and | obvious the fact that “many superintendents 


e Language Arts 























levision | are failing to take advantage of a deep interest e Social Studies 
ust how | on the part of parents in their children.” Be- . . 
juvenile | cause of this Ae a parent finds something ¢ Arithmetic 
inquent | more personal in letters or bulletins that come ; 
> ACE directly from the school. He will read these Write for Catalog 
sents a " , Today! 
more carefully than he will newspaper articles 
about the school. The concluding statement 
; of this report implies that superintendents are THE JU DY COMPANY 
baiones not using this medium for telling their story 310 No. Second St., Mi ts 1; Mannose 
a to the public to best advantage. a 








— SEAVER TOY COMPANY 


A Standard for Durability and Realism in Learning Tools 





Wooden Toys constructed specifically for rugged schoolroom use. 
We have supplied California schools, teachers’ colleges and 
churches for seventeen years. 





TRUCKS, TRAINS, BOATS, AIRPLANES 


Solid rubber wheels available 
on all wheeled items 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


December 22, 1956 
Enroute home for Christmas 
By plane, above clouds 

over Nebraska (perhaps) 


Dear Readers: 

The Editor is making a valiant effort to 
“meet the deadline” for March, as evidenced 
by the dateline. This duly forewarns you that 
the remaining part of the letter relates to a 
pre-holiday activity: a visit to the National 
Gallery of Art—an esthetic experience any 
season! Oscar Wilde once said: “Beauty is 
the only thing that time cannot harm. Philos- 
ophies fall away like sand, and creeds fol- 
low one another like the withered leaves of 
autumn but what is beautiful is a joy for all 
seasons and a possession for all eternity.” 

The Gallery’s rotunda fountain was flanked 
with alternating red and white poinsettas, as 
were other fountains in its quiet garden 
courts. It would be sacrilegious to rush by— 
so people stopped. looked and “drank” in the 
beauty. Some sat and meditated in a court 
to the soft water tunes of the fountain, sur- 
rounded by greenery and flowers. 

Most people, after or before seeing the Gal- 
lery’s art masterpieces, make their way to the 
room where prints and cards are obtained. 
Although my errand on this visit was to find 
a print of Bellini’s Portrait of a Young Man 
in Red, 1 could not help but be impressed by 
the art experiences by children of all ages. I 
was struck by the wisdom of parents who 
permitted their children choices in selection 
of cards (or larger prints) of their favorite 
painting. 

To the inquiry, “May I choose a picture?,” 
the mother replied to the 4 year old and the 
7 year old: “Yes, you may each choose one.” 
To the younger child, she guided by saying: 
“Perhaps you'd like one in color.” The child’s 
choice was a colored card showing the rotunda 
statue and fountain flanked by red and white 
poinsettas which visitors see at Christmas. The 
7 ‘year old without guidance chose a master- 
piece of the early school of painting in soft 
sepia tones. 

A 9 year old pulled a print from a 
large envelope saying: “It’s The Last Sup- 
per.” [By Salvador Dali]. Then he slipped 
the print back into the envelope, reached for 
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the pen on the table and wrote in large bold 
letters, “Stephen.” The 6 year old aped him | 
and wrote his name on the envelope of his 
choice print saying as he finished: “I couldn’t | 
write it very good—the pen was too far 
away.” It was an honest observation in spite | 
of his brother’s praise of his effort at writing | 
with ink. A 6 year old would meet the chal- 
lenge with greater security if he were using | 
a primary pencil and writing in manuscript, 
by this teacher’s judgment. 
Then there was the mother who asked her © 
daughter: “Are you sure you want that card? | 
Isn’t the dancer [Auguste Renoir’s The 
Dancer] older than you?” The girl scruti- 7 
nized the card rack and replied: “Yes, but that 
doesn’t matter. I like it!” With a dispatch of © 
finality, she took the card—her purpose ac- | 
complished. 
ACEI work and Washington, D. C., fill 
one’s cup to the brim with opportunities for a 
“number of things’—including art for chil- | 
dren. It’s exciting! 
Sincerely, 


Pan gparect Connansseced | 


P.S. SPEAKING OF ART—Will you scout for an — 
artist willing to contribute his talent in the | 
form of illustrations for CutLpDHoop Epuca- | 
TION ? 


Courtesy, Wilma F. Klimke 
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